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Ela ja tem um emprego, um celular, 
um carro, uma casa e um marido. 
$6 falta mesmo um filhol 


Amo intensamente meus filhos! Um 
amor anterior e mais profundo, do qual 
um pai esta exilado para sempre. 


Era vocé aquele bebezinho gracioso e 
preocupado, um bebé filésofo 
pensando antes de nascer. 


Aminha filha brincando com sua pipa, 
tao despreocupada... Ela nao faz idéia 
de tudo que a aguarda 


Aexperiéncia da paternidade e 
da maternidade é extraordinaria... 
Para os genitores. 


Noaste livro, que poderia se chamar, 
com ironia schopenhauereana, O Mun- 
do como Nascimento e Procriacdao, os 
autores convidam para uma reflexdo 
conjunta acerca dessas delicadas ques- 
tées. Ambos esperam de coracao que a 
leitura deste curioso material (meio 
ensaio filoséfico, meio novela) seja de 
interesse e proveito para os seus leito- 
res. E que sirva para explicitar por que 
consideram boas e esclarecidas aquelas pessoas que 
dizem (ou imaginam dizer) aseu possivel filho ou filha: 
Porque te amo, NAO nascerés! 


jOileveMeltben cuewe eM (cM coueciueme(cMuer-liiceul-)me(cen filile 
Cabrera e nimero 1 (e provavelmente tinico) de Thiago 
Palerinemeb Wes tristMem hyuceBiruolmelemoe wejtinvee:ice wate 
nado dos autores, quando Cabrera era professor e 
Thiago aluno do curso de graduacdo em Filosofia da 
LOscesMorsMceurlekclop-ieleke(e-lele MED Born oebricekelo~ we nue 
ram as notaveis coincidéncias nesses licidos e impo- 
HUE TuccBaLaect-lertotice Mp arlualletteteleRelem oc ectelerlepestey ect 
diante da frieza e distanciamento com que milhares 
de humanos sao diariamente despejados no planeta 
Terra, apenas para distracféo dos seus genitores ou 
como mero produto involuntario. 


Book's back cover: 


In this book, which could be called, with Schopenhauerian irony, The World as Birth and 
Procreation, the authors make an invitation to a shared reflection about these delicate issues. 
Both sincerely hope that reading this curious material (half philosophical essay, half novel) will 
be of interest and benefit to its readers, and that it will serve to make it clear why they consider 
good and enlightened those people who say (or imagine to say) to their possible son or 
daughter: Because | love you, you will NOT be born! 


Child number 12 (and third of co-authorship) of Julio Cabrera and number 1 (and probably the 
only one) of Thiago Lenharo di Santis, the book was born from the fortunate encounter of the 
two authors, when Cabrera was a professor and Thiago was an undergraduate student of 
philosophy in the UnB (University of Brasilia), around the year 2006. They immediately 
discovered the remarkable coincidences around these lucid and unpopular thoughts, sharing a 
moral indignation towards the coldness and detachment with which thousands of humans are 
dumped daily on planet Earth only for the distraction of their parents or as a mere involuntary 
product of it. 


Sentences on the left corner of the book’s back cover: 
She already has a job, a cell phone, a car, a house, and a husband. Only a child is missing! 


| love my unborn children intensely! An earlier and deeper love of which parents are denied 
forever. 


That graceful and worried little baby, a baby philosopher thinking before being born, that was 
you! 


My little daughter playing with her kite, so carefree . .. She has no idea of everything that is 
waiting for her. 


The experience of fatherhood and motherhood is extraordinary . . . for the parents. 


| Bhs livro pode ser visto de milti- 
plas formas, inclusive como uma pro- 
posta ou um desafio para aqueles que 
estiverem dispostos a amar seus futu- 
ros filhos acima de tudo, amé-los an- 
tecipadamente com toda a generosi- 
dade e protecdo possiveis, com um 
amor téo grande que seja capaz de 
colocar o inocente no lugar privilegia- 
do e seguro do nao ser. Amor que se 
afasta do egoismo e da manipulacaéo e 
encontra, na consideracdo e afeicao 
pelo outro, toda a compaix4o e o res- 
peito que pode merecer um ser huma- 
no. Um aMoR MoRal. 


Sabe-se que na Roma antiga os gla- 
diadores cumprimentavam o Impera- 
dor com o dizer Morituri te salutant, 
“os que vao morrer (para teu diverti- 
mento) tesatidam”. Assim, do mesmo 
modo, Nascituri te salutant diz: “os 


que vao nascer (para teu divertimen- 
to) te satidam”. E, melhor ainda, “os 


que nao vao nascer te agradecem”. 


Para conferir comentarios, criticas e observacées 
sobre 0 livro e seus autores, acesse o site: 


http J/www.porqueteamonaonasceras.com. bri. 





Dust jacket of the book: 


This book can be seen in multiple ways, even as a proposal or a challenge for those who are 
willing to love their future children above all else, to love them beforehand with all generosity 
and protection possible, with a love so big that it is capable of putting the innocent in the 
privileged and safe place of non-being. A love that walks away from egoism and manipulation, 
and that finds, in the consideration and affection for others, all the compassion and respect that 
a human being can deserve; a moral kind of love. 


It is Known that in ancient Rome the gladiators greeted the emperor with the saying Morituri te 
salutant, “Those who will die (for your entertainment) salute you.” Thus, in the same way, 
Nascituri te salutant says: “Those who will be born (for your entertainment) salute you.” And, 
even better, “Those who will not be born thank you.” 


To view comments, critiques and observations about the book and its authors, access the 
website: http://www.porqueteamonaonasceras.com.br. [| have added a link from Wayback 


Machine on the highlighted text above, so that the readers can see what the website of the book 
looked like. It is in Portuguese. ] 


The authors dedicate this work to their beloved children. 


May their non-birth be the most sublime proof of this love. 
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PRELIMINARY WORDS 


This book, about the moral problem of procreation and birth (an unpopular and almost 
unaddressed subject throughout the history of philosophy), was born from the natural and 
unplanned confluence of two thinkers, a young man who is entering philosophy and an old 
thinker who is leaving it. This confluence does not mean agreement in each topic or resolution, 
but an intellectual and affective affinity on the subject, and a shared moral indignation towards 
the coldness and detachment with which thousands of humans are dumped daily on planet 
Earth only for our distraction or as an involuntary product of it. 


The work intentionally adopts an intermediate tone between philosophical argumentation and 
literary narrative. The first two chapters are expository and present the basic texts on the 
problem; the third is a literary resource (an unexpected exchange of letters) capable of 
provoking a discussion about the authors’ subject of predilection. The styles of the book are 
therefore varied, from the exercise of aphorism (chapter 1), essay (chapter 2) and epistolary 
style (chapter 3). 


The illustrations contribute to the book being seen, in a way, as a product of pop philosophy (or 
“popular philosophy” in William James’s words), in the sense of being accessible and interesting 
not only to broad and tolerant professional philosophers (we suppose optimistically that they 
exist), but also for any thoughtful people concerned about what goes on around. 


In Brazilian terms, it could be seen, in an approximate way, as an attempt to write a “Pau Brazil” 
philosophical text: “In the case of Alice’s story books . . . illustrations are not decorative, but 
images intrinsically connected with the informative process of the text, thus providing a 
co-information at the visual level in solidarity with the verbal message of the text. The book of 
poems as conceived by Oswald . . . is part of this tradition” (Haroldo de Campos, Uma poética 
da radicalidade, In Andrade Oswald De, Pau Brasil. Editora Globo, Sao Paulo, 2003, 24 edigao, 
p. 48/9). 


Not only in its “concrete” or “physical” aspects would the present book be Oswaldian, but also in 
the option for aphorisms, short and abrupt texts, frequent cuts, blunt paragraphs, drawings, 
photos and notes constantly interrupting the traditional flow of reading. Our experience, 
however, does not pretend to be poetic, but philosophical, in the sense of an explicit will to think, 
to say how the world is or seems to be (The World as Birth and Procreation). But in this sense, 
the poetry of Oswald de Andrade is also philosophical. 


Another philosophical-literary reference of Nascituri is Kierkegaard (particularly his Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript to Philosophical Fragments), a writer who exhaustively used the infernal 
resource of perpetual and multiple remission to attempt to convey his singular philosophy of 
singularity, which would be certainly rejected by any attempt of traditional exposition. So it is 
with our subject. 


Despite the preface that the reader will find below, the book is not yet in its second edition. It is 
only, as will be seen, a literary resource. But we hope that this fiction will soon come true. This, 
on the formal domain. On the domain of ideas, perhaps the authors aim for the exact opposite: 
that what is now reality (the irresponsible procreative explosion) becomes, in centuries to come, 
just an unlikely fiction. 


Julio Cabrera & Thiago Lenharo di Santis. 


PREFACE OF THE SECOND EDITION 


The following scattered papers (written in the time of electronic computers) were found in the 
house of the philosopher Julio Cabrera after his suicide (which happened at the beginning of the 
last century), along with his numerous unpublished works. These texts contain his writings on 
the forbidden subject of birth and procreation. Already in his Diario de um fildsofo no Brasil 
(Diary of a Philosopher in Brazil), Cabrera had intentionally withheld these texts in the section 
where the main lines of his ethical-negative thought were outlined, considering them not 
understandable to ordinary prejudiced minds. 





His executors found the name of my grandfather, Santiago di Diabolis (also commited suicide in 
2042), written on the cover of one of Cabrera’s briefcases of unpublished works, and 
immediately contacted him. It was the dead philosopher’s wish for my grandfather to deal with 
the editing of these accursed papers. It seems that Santiago had been a student of some of 
Cabrera’s courses of ethics at the beginning of the 21st century, and it seems that they planned 
to write a book together. For some reason difficult to discover, after so much time passed, 
neither my grandfather nor my father answered Cabrera’s last request. Now | intend to do so 
after generations of indifference and postponement. 


The main and most organized text of Cabrera (I dismissed many others) is called ABOUT 
BIRTH AND PROCREATION: IF “TAKING A LIFE” IS MORALLY PROBLEMATIC, WHY 
WOULD “GIVING A LIFE” ALSO NOT BE? This text basically presents the line followed in a 
course of Negative Ethics offered to students of the now disappeared University of Goiania, in 
the distant years of 2006, at the beginning of the last century. This text, obsessively inspired by 
the primordial intuition about the lack of value of human life (the initial spark of all of Cabrera’s 
ethical-metaphysical thought), presents what he considered the three moral problems of 
procreation. 


These texts immediately moved me a lot. As long as | can remember, | am entirely sympathetic 
to the idea of not being born, and | regard it as the most revolutionary idea of all practical 
philosophy. Nothing positive can be done to match this radical refusal. 


I, personally, do not like that | was born, although my life is very pleasant both in affective and 
erotic terms, as well as in intellectual and economic, modest but sufficient. In fact, well before 
reading Cabrera’s texts, | had written my own reflections on the subject in a text called 


CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE DECISION TO CREATE A NEW BEING. The coincidence 
with some of the points raised by Cabrera is astonishing, as if, somehow, we had influenced 
each other throughout the ages, through the mediation (or omission) of my clumsy grandfather. 


From this crude observation | decided to publish the two texts together, his and mine, to the 
extent of my economic possibilities (| am very afraid that these publications will have to be 
self-financed due to their irritating and absurd nature to common philosophical sensitivity). 


The first edition of the book was released a few months ago. Something very strange happened 
at this point. Immediately after the publication of the material, | began to receive letters from an 
enigmatic correspondent, fascinated and at the same time disgusted by our ideas; he 
scandalously suggested that he was a descendant of the author of Projeto de Etica Negativa 
(Project of Negative Ethics). The letters kept coming to my mailbox containing rich comments 
about my text. This forced me, almost compulsively (because of the obviously controversial 
nature of the unexpected correspondence), to respond to the messages with new reflections on 
birth and procreation and related subjects. The mysterious author of the missives never 
introduced himself, and as time went on, | began to doubt his very existence, as if he were a 
projection of my own tormented ego. He was married with two children and | had the opportunity 
to meet his wife very briefly. 


One day, the letters stopped coming and our dialogue broke off without any explanation, just as 
abruptly as it had begun. Despite all this, Professor Julius von Kabra (so he signed) never sent 
his address or made any move to facilitate our meeting. Anyway, in the successive editions of 
the book, | decided to publish everything together: Cabrera’s classic text, my own text, professor 
Von Kabras’s letters and my replies. The reader will notice some gaps in the epistolary because 
several letters—mine and his—have been lost or destroyed by me in various states of anger. | 
forgot to say that Professor von Kabra also added some footnotes to Cabrera’s text, which | 
preserved in full, although some of them were pedantic and aggressive. As for the drawings, 
they were made (according to Professor Kabra’s own statement) by his daughter Erika. 


| hope with all my heart that reading this curious material will be of benefit to everyone, but 
especially that it will convince the good and enlightened people of this world that the best they 
can do for their possible children is to keep them indefinitely as possible beings. May the mere 
promise of children serve to bear the suffering of being, without needing to create more suffering 
and more being. May the fact that my grandfather and my father did not refrain from procreation 
(and the fact that | abstained from killing myself until now) serve at least for this unsuccessful 
descendant to free someone, by means of negative literature, from the misfortune of being born. 


Thiago di Diabolis, Septober of 2121. 


Remark: When reading the texts of Cabrera, the reader of the 22st century may wonder about 
some datings. It is worth remembering that in the twentieth century, at the time Cabrera wrote 
his work, there were only 12 months (January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November and December). He did not know the modifications of calendar 
that occurred as a result of the surprising astronomical discoveries of the middle of the 21st 


century, which led us to add the new three months that we know today (maypril, junaugust and 
septober). 


Chapter 1 


ABOUT BIRTH AND PROCREATION 


(IF “TAKING A LIFE” IS MORALLY PROBLEMATIC, WHY WOULD “GIVING A LIFE” ALSO 
NOT BE?) 


Julio Cabrera, 2006 





Here it will be developed an idea of procreation already found in Seneca, the classic writer of 
negative ethics. Three lines of argument about a moral problematization of birth will be 
presented: the inconvenience of giving something of bad quality to someone who cannot refuse 
it; the possibility of a manipulation that could have been avoided; and the disrespect of the 
hypothetical autonomy of the unborn. But only the ethical path is blocked: there are many other 
justifications for procreating; and for killing. 


INTRODUCTION 


About the immense and inescapable seriousness of the moral problem of 
procreation 


“Well, well, come on... the moral problem of being born! What is that? You must be kidding! . . 
. How is it that being born can be judged morally?” And, notwithstanding, that is what it is about, 
my friends: judging life morally, even if this disturbs Nietzsche. 


My thought (which had to fight its way through the end of the prejudiced twentieth century, at a 
time when subjects such as euthanasia and suicide were still taboo) aims to show, by means of 
arguments (it is not just an individual pathos or a literary frivolity) that the ultimate basis of our 
life (and our morality) cannot be moral, that it is at least amoral and often anti-moral; that living 
is not something that can be morally justified. 


(It was difficult, in this noisy “anti-metaphysical” century, to speak again about an “ultimate 
basis,” but | believe that this unanimous rejection of any kind of “fundamentalism” is one of the 
most scandalous affirmative maneuvers of this mediocre and superficial century that | had the 
misfortune to live in.) 


In fact, the indignation of the moral philosopher on this subject should already explode in the 
midst of the most banal everyday moments, because people often have conversations in front of 
us like the following: 


— How many children are you planning to have? 


— Ah, many, as many as we can, within our means. As many as God tells us to. A home full of 
children is always a great joy, and | owe it to my wife, who has gone through so many anxieties 
and sufferings. 


— Blessed are you who can have all the children you want. | have problems with infertility, but 
we are trying to solve it; we also want to have many children, if possible. 


And it continues: 


— We did not want to have children so far; we did not think it was the right moment, because 
raising a child is expensive. But we did our calculations and now we believe we are in a good 
position to have them. 


— It is good to ponder and see if children will not require a very large decrease in our standard 
of living, or mean a nuisance in our professions and projects rather than a benefit. 


— I'd like to have a little couple, but two of the same sex is fine, too. 


— Nowadays, by ultrasound, it is possible to know a lot about the baby before it is born. In 
many countries, you can even buy small movies showing your baby’s movements. 


If the reader does not shudder at these types of phrase exchanges, finding them perfectly 
normal, they will not yet be a suitable reader for the present text. The levity, ligntheartedness 
and even frivolity with which people speak of “having children,” how many they will have and 
how the children will be like, what will be done with them and what is expected of them, and 
even how they can be exhibited already before they are born, points to open and public 
manipulation that shows how these attitudes are accepted and celebrated by societies of the 
entire world. Nobody shudders, everyone not only thinks it is good, but also praises people who 
thus express themselves and act accordingly. 


But, precisely, the following text is philosophical because it shudders when no one else does, 
analyzes and criticizes where no one analyzes or criticizes, as has always been the radical task 
of philosophy (even if it loses daily its radical nature in the so called “professional philosophy”). 


The previous dialogue seems very similar to the following: 
— How many cars are you planning to buy? 


—Ah, many, as many as we can, within our means. As many as God allows us to. A house with 
many cars is always something very good, and | owe it to my wife, who had to use public 
transport for a long time, going through anxieties and sufferings. 


— Blessed are you who can buy as many cars as you want. | have problems with my bank 
credit, but we are trying to solve it. We also want to have more than one car, if possible. 


And it continues: 


— So far we did not want to have them; we did not think it was the best time, because keeping a 
car is expensive. But we did our calculations and now we believe we are in good condition to 
have one. 


— It is good to ponder and see if having more than one car is not going to cause a very large 
decrease in our standard of living, or mean a nuisance in our professions and projects rather 
than a benefit. 


— | would like to have two cars, one of more quality (maybe imported) and another for 
day-to-day, but if they are two economy cars, it’s fine. 


— Nowadays, on several internet websites it is possible to know a lot about a car even before it 
is released in the market. In many countries, you can watch small movies showing the 
characteristics of your car while it’s in motion. 


The astonishing ease with which these two discourses can be put in parallel shows how far we 
have come in a strongly manipulative and objectifying attitude in the subject of procreation. But 
the worst is not this, but the fact that nobody finds the slightest problem in this, that manipulation 
has become totally banal to the point of indignation and shudder concerning it being seen as 
something abnormal and untenable. 


In the first dialogue, we can even notice something along the lines of a “responsible” concern on 
the part of the prospective parents: it is good that they worry, that they do not have their children 
suddenly and thoughtlessly, that they calculate the best moment and the number of children that 
they want to have, so that they can provide the minimum living conditions for them. But at no 
moment they become aware of the total pragmatism with which these “responsible” calculations 
are made, as if the conversation were about the purchase of pieces of furniture; a curious 
utilitarian and functional responsibility where the distinction between things and human beings 
tends to be diluted. 


This utilitarian and functional stance is clearly seen in the public policies of procreation. 
Governments are very concerned about the decline in their economically active population, and 
they are frightened by a growing population of old retirees and unproductive people. In addition 
to the empty speeches about “the wonders of life,” procreating people is part of an international 
business, part of the process of producing useful and efficient commodities, a type of production 
subject to calculations and predictions like any other. 


Many countries, which care little about the “sacred” nature of human life in other sectors, are 
already encouraging people to have more babies. In France, there is an incentive for families to 
have a third child (in addition to the regular two), through a monthly reward of 960 euro from 
pregnancy to adolescence, so that the economic problem is not a hindrance. 


Thus, in addition to the direct manipulation of the parents, there is an ongoing social, economic 
and political calculation, at a planetary level, aiming at ensuring that productivity does not fall 
below the limits tolerable to the market of lives. “Philosophical” discourses about the 
“sacredness” of life and its wonders arrive just for closing the mercantile and utilitarian circle of 
the production of human life on the planet, as if what is commercially lacking must also be 
shown to be “good” . 


But it is not good! In the first of the three lines of argument about the morality of procreation that 
| develop in this text, | try to show how human life is dark and sinister, incredibly violent and 
deeply immoral. (Actually, it shows what is totally trivial and everyone knows, but it has become 
important to point out and formulate, given the extraordinary power of concealment.) Obviously, 
this aspect of my philosophy goes in the opposite direction to the planetary business of 
indiscriminate creation of life, in a clearly anti-economic thought. Curiously, the twentieth century 
loudly celebrated the fall of the metaphysical and theological references of thought, but it 
continues to speak of the “value of human life,” a concept that was clear in the light of that 
referential but has now become diffuse and incomprehensible. 


The reproduction of these utilitarian speeches about children and cars points to a second line of 
argument about the morality of procreation: that of manipulation. Just as in the first line | argue 
that it is morally indefensible to impose something that has neither sensible nor moral quality, in 
this other line | argue that it is morally indefensible to treat others as a means to goals and 
purposes that are extrinsic, familial, or state related (here, of course, we find the heart of the 
second Kantian formulation of the categorical imperative). 





My third line attempts to show that it is also morally indefensible to suppose that if the unborn 
could autonomously give their opinion about their own birth (in a retroactive argument, much 
used in contemporary bioethics, especially in the issue of abortion), they would certainly say 
yes, that they wish to be born, without any shadow of a doubt, and would always be against any 
obstacle placed at their birth if they saw that they would have a chance to live a “healthy and 
normal life.” | believe that this assumption is reckless and logically goes beyond what the 
available premises allow, because the retroactive experiment is constructed in a partial and 
biased way which does not allow a hypothetical “rational agent” to make a thoughtful decision. 


To facilitate the reading of the following text, | present here a brief summary of the three lines: 
(1) To challenge the usual idea that when giving birth to someone, we are giving something 
“valuable”; (2) To point to the inevitable “manipulation” of the very act of procreation; (3) To put 
in question the idea that, if someone could be consulted, they would ask to be born. Each of the 
three sections of my work deals with one of these lines. In them we already see what we can 
understand here by “morality,” according to which it is not correct: (1) to give someone 
something that we consider to be not valuable; (2) manipulate them; (3) disrespect their 
autonomy. | believe these three things happen when we procreate. This philosophical result may 
lead many people to either extend their moral scruples beyond the usual, or to expose clearly 
and without hypocrisy how little scrupulous they are willing to be, or it could lead to an ad 
absurdum refutation of their own moral worldview. 


My three lines of argument are philosophical and structural. This means that they should not be 
confused with other anti-procreative lines based on intra-worldly and empirical motivations. 
Some of the reasons given by these other trends are, for example, the following. One should 
give up having children because: (a) they introduce limitations to our lives, they take away our 
time, they hinder the full development of our vocations and interests; (B) they require a large 


amount of economic investment to be able to raise them in a respectable way; (C) they create 
distance in the couple, they introduce affective disturbances (the man is neglected, etc.); (D) 
they represent a serious ecological problem; births happen without any kind of control over the 
planet's effective possibilities. 


In none of these lines does human suffering, the lack of value of life or the manipulation of 
others play any role; on the contrary, as we have seen, they are strongly utilitarian arguments 
where it seems that human life is good, so good that children could (if created at inopportune 
moments) harm it, bring problems to individuals or to the species. Life is good, children are not 
good. My line here is exactly the opposite: there is nothing wrong with children, but there is 
something profoundly wrong with human life, which leads to the moral convenience of sparing 
them of what we know to be unpleasant for them, even when this decision spoils our own 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


Apparently, our affirmative societies and their moral theories are very concerned with the 
manipulation of human beings. However, the concern with manipulation seems unilateral; it is 
vehemently denounced, for example, in the case of suicide (Kant said that in suicide the person 
uses their own body as a means), less vehemently in the case of homicide (affirmative societies 
accept innumerable exceptions of manipulating the life of others, based on the ideologies of 
“self-defense” and “security’), and yet the obvious and evident manipulation of procreation is 
never mentioned. Thus, it does not seem to be manipulation stricto sensu that concerns 
affirmative societies: the body is disposed as a means both when one decides to end life as 
when it is decided to continue living, and one both disposes of the body of others as a means 
when one decides to end their life as well as (even more) when one decides to procreate them. 


People proclaim that “the experience of parenthood is extraordinary” and recommend it to all 
(and denigrate those who have not gone through it). But we can wonder: “Extraordinary for 
whom?” It is certainly extraordinary for the parents. When they say that not only they will be 
happy and satisfied with the experience but also their children, they do not realize the immense 
asymmetry and mismatch between these two experiences, the experience of creating and of 
being created. The created child is compelled to accept the experience, to make it good and 
interesting (and even extraordinary); what other option would they have? This obligation is not 
present in the parents, where the “extraordinary” nature of the experience is part of an engaging 
and unilateral project. The situations of both parties are not comparable. 


Thus, when some reply: “There is no sense in you wanting to show that life is bad; you cannot 
decide for your child; maybe they will like to live,” what does that mean? Of course, in a sense, 
they are compelled to like life! But this “liking” will always be a desperate acceptance. The 
created child is not in a position of really liking life. They could like it if they had really chosen to 
come into being. Faced with the fait accompli, they are forced to cling desperately to life. Either 
they “like it” or they will be destroyed (by a mental illness, or by the hostility of others). 


The present text deals with these issues that are never addressed, until now kept unpublished 
for fear of retaliations and affirmative revenge, Christian or Nietzschian (deep down, very 
similar). 


Precisely, | began by saying that my line of reasoning was anti-Nietzschean. | want to finish this 
introduction by clarifying why, if this is no longer evident’. What is at issue here is the attempt of 
a moral-rational consideration of procreation, about the fact of, as they say, “giving life,” 
although such “giving” is still obscure. To stop seeing procreation as a vital explosion that 
justifies itself. Screams deafen us, but after recovering, we ask ourselves for their reason of 
being. This means that, as a methodological question, “life as a court of last resort” will not be 
accepted here. | am inviting you to a shared reflection about a possible moral justification of 
“having children.” 





1: The two references to Kant and this anti-Nietzschean conclusion show to what extent Cabrera’s 
ethical thought has always moved within the reflective environment of these two philosophers. He 
imperatively needs the Kantian notion of morality to build his theoretical edifice. Without it, 
everything falls apart. To better understand these Kant/Nietzsche crossings, see Julio Cabrera, 
“Para uma defesa nietzscheana da ética de Kant (a procura do super-homem moral). Uma reflexao 
semantica” Cadernos Nietzsche, numero 6, Sao Paulo, 1999. (Note from v. Kabra.) 


It is frequently said that having children is something “natural.” But many things that are morally 
wrong (such as violence, for example) are “natural.” Throughout the history of ethics, we get 
tired of listening to moralists saying that we have to resist our “natural” impulses (gluttony, 
alcohol, drugs, sensitive excesses in general) to be virtuous. The impulse to reproduce can be 
placed on the same “natural” level as the feeding and aggressive impulses. Why should these 
be resisted in the name of moral virtue, and the former not? On the other hand, homosexual 
conduct has often been condemned for being “unnatural.” The moral discourse, according to the 
winds, seems to be on the side of nature or against it. After all, it seems that the notion of 
“nature” is used fallaciously and unilaterally. 


In this text of mine, | will always be concerned with morality, not with what is or is not “natural.” 
According to the line of reasoning developed here, something “natural” can be morally 
reprehensible, and something “anti-natural,” morally defensible. 


Nietzsche said: “There is only life. There is nothing external to life that can judge it.” But life has 
created an animal with a big brain and insatiable sexuality (an unfortunate combination!) 
capable of morally judging . . . life itself. Now it is too late to say, “There’s only life,” because in 
the midst of this whole life, there is also life capable of making judgments. It is not absurd to 
judge life through life sufficiently developed to do so. The human being appears in the mature 
age of life, the age at which it can commit suicide and find its own final judgment through one of 
its own productions, in such a way that life commits suicide through a particular way of life, 
precisely human life. 


This is the decidedly unpopular part of my ethical-negative thought, one in which great caution 
is required. Therefore, the pages that follow should only murmur my thought, with the explicit 
intention of not being heard by thousands. Anyone who wants to learn it will have to force their 
ears. The subject is unpleasant, both to write and, even more, to read, so that the frivolous or 
very sensitive reader can leave the book and take another book of mine (for example, O 


Cinema Pensa, which is much more inviting)*. For those who want to continue, | wish you good 
luck and keen senses to hear whispers and read small letters. | would like to have a forecast of 
the repercussion of my ideas in the coming centuries (say, in the years 2100 or 2200), because 
of the twentieth century | cannot expect anything at all. But | am also glad to be close to my 
suicide and thus not having to face the anger or sympathies of my future readers. | would like 
this text to speak by itself, and for people to realize that it is not a literary joke or a supreme 
frivolity. Human life is a terrible thing and giving birth to someone is one of the acts that are most 
loaded with responsibilities and consequences that | can imagine. 


2: This division of Cabrera’s work is very curious: on the one hand, his gloomy ethical-negative 
point of view, with his unpleasant metaphysics of life; on the other, his festive studies on 
logopathy, concept-images and philosophy of cinema, in his books O Cinema Pensa (Rocco, Rio 
de Janeiro, 2006) and De Hitchcock a Greenaway pela historia da filosofia (Nankin, Sao Paulo, 
2007). It seems to be the work of two different authors, which perhaps points unequivocally to the 
schizoid character of our philosopher’s work (and perhaps of the philosopher himself). 


Il. “IF ONE GOES TO SYRACUSE... .” 


(first moral argument against procreation) 


1. From the meaning of being to the value of being 





Heidegger inquires about the meaning of being, making sure not to pronounce on its value. On 
the contrary, it is the value of being that interests me here especially. | even believe that, facing 
the wrath of Heidegger and his followers, one can know very little of the meaning of being 
without going through the question of its value, that we cannot see the ontology without valuing 
it. 


The human being is a being who values, who in his stepping in the world opens value holes (in 
a Sartrean way of saying). It is this valuing being, “value-hole-maker,” who asks himself about 
the meaning of being. Can he say what is the meaning of being except through his compulsive 
and unavoidable hole-making? 


But in raising the problem of the meaning of being, Heidegger invites us to think of the 
“ontological difference,” the difference between being and beings, and to this invitation | respond 
gladly, because | also need this difference to make my reflection on the value of being. This 
difference is crucial to an existential ethics and specifically to the question of the value of human 
life (the only one | will deal with here: | will not say anything about the value of the life of 
giraffes). 


Everything that is usually said about the value of life is said, it seems to me, about intra-worldly 
beings, and not about its very being. The usual ideas concerning a “good life” refer to ontic 
elements of lives (to the beings); all the “valuable” of a human life is situated in the ontic 
dimension. 


| will try to joyfully lead you to the idea that, ontologically speaking (in regard to being itself) life 
is not “good.” With that we also close the doors to your friend, the agnostic, who proclaims that 
human life is “neither good nor bad.” 


2. Small modern enigma 


For a long time it was thought that human life was good in its own being. But this idea became 
puzzling once the religious and metaphysical references that supported such a belief had fallen. 
We can always determine the value of a man in relation to something determined: as a teacher, 
as a dentist, as a soldier. But we have no idea what it means to see him as “valuable in himself,” 
by the fact that he is human. 


Of course, human beings give great value to themselves in their own being, besides the fact of 
being teachers or soldiers, and even besides being good teachers or good soldiers. But 
murderers, liars and traitors also give value to themselves. It is easy to give a value to oneself. 
Does our “value in itself’ come only from our own self-valuation? (And could this great value that 
we give to ourselves not be an effect of being deeply aware of a great and fundamental lack of 
value? Why should we “give value” to something that already has value in itself?) 


If when people say that life is valuable, they mean that we make it valuable through our 
“hole-making” valuations, well, then we agree. But it seems philosophically relevant to note that 
valuations can be strongly induced by a basic and fundamental lack of value, a lack from which 
we seek to distance ourselves through our valuations. So these valuations would be proving 
precisely the opposite of a “value of life” in itself, or in its own being, to the extent that life needs 
our efforts to become valuable. 


What the propagandists of “life is good” should then say is: it is always possible to make life 
good, even if it is not good in itself. Human efforts should be included in the assessment. But my 


three lines tend to put a veil of suspicion on this possibility. | think that life is not good in itself, 
and that it does not become good either, at least without high prices being paid. Usually (as we 
will see below) we do not realize how much pain and immorality are necessary to carry out this 
struggle. In such struggle | must give (| am obliged to give) myself an enormous value to the 
detriment of others. The excessive value given to myself is a kind of compensation for the 
structural lack of value that was given to me at birth. 


3. Desperate to live 


It is also said that the value of life is proved by the intensity with which each of us seeks to 
preserve it. But the longing to cling to something does not prove that this something is valuable 
in itself. Rather than “love for life” as something “valuable,” existence seems more like an 
immense “thirst to live,” something whose value is doubtful (thirst is valuable?), and which may 
be anxiously sought by complete lack of other alternatives. Maybe even a “desperation to live,” 
something that makes one desperate, not something we can “love.” The “arguments” in favor of 
the “love for life,” based on the fact that people cling desperately to life, seem to be arguments 
of desperation, not arguments of love. 


In fact, one does not “like” life itself, but oneself in life. One likes the challenge and the struggle 
against the recognized poor quality of life. It is the struggle and the possible dominance over 
this poor quality of life which, after all, is attractive and interesting, as a challenging game. It is 
not life that is beautiful, but we ourselves fighting against its ugliness. 


One has to understand this paradox: since life severely lacks value, one tries to “live it 
intensely”; because life makes one desperate, one tries to live it desperately, due to wanting 


desperately to live. Being desperate to live does not mean that life has value: on the contrary, 
that which forces us to a desperate acceptance does not have much value. 


One lives in desperation to live, and not in beauty, joy or love. Only something that cannot be 
freely loved needs to demand this compulsive and unconditional adherence. To live intensely is 


to desperately hide the lack of value of life. 
4. The ontological difference in negative register 


Philosophers have made a distinction between two types of “value” of life, a sensible value and 
a moral value. Something could have sensible value and have no moral value, or something 
could have no sensible value but deserve moral value. In the task of pondering the value of 
human life, we must therefore inquire about it on this double register. But at the same time, this 
inquiry must be pervaded by the ontological difference: does human life have a sensible or a 
moral value in its own being (in its emergence), or only in its intra-worldly features? 


Differentiating being and beings, we accept the apparent absurdity of saying that human life has 
a sensible and moral value in the domain of beings without granting it this value in its own 
being, or vice versa. (See, later, the text “The genetic difference.”) (For an analytic 
philosophizing, for which being is reduced to an extensional amount of beings, none of this 


makes the slightest sense. It is already known that what differentiates and opposes analytic and 
non-analytic philosophies is the recognition or not of the ontological difference.) 


Many people and many philosophers (like William James) have already said that life is good in 
its being despite particular misfortunes*. Why can we not reverse this and say that life may be 
bad in its being despite particular joys? 


5. One only dies twice 


In order to evaluate the being of life itself, is it not necessary to introduce the issue of its 
mortality? But pay attention: | distinguish between “death” and “mortality,” precisely as a way of 
making the ontological difference (the “thanatic difference”). | distinguish between punctual 
death (PD) and structural death (SD). The former is the death that will happen to everyone 
some day (or some night); the latter is the death that has already begun from our birth: the 
process of decay, deterioration and termination. (Because of that, more recently, | am calling 
“terminality” what | am presenting here as “mortality.”) According to SD, life and death are 
therefore internally connected, or terminally connected, because PD would be the simple 
consummation of what was already given at birth. | call this internal link mortality, to distinguish 
it from mere death (PD). 


3: It is possible that this is a reference to the book “The Will to Believe,” of William James, and 
especially to the article titled “Is Life worth living”? Included in this work. There are few allusions 
to this philosopher in Cabrera’s texts, which he considered the most existential of pragmatist 
philosophers. There are more affinities of negative philosophy with the sombre novels of Henry 
James, such as “The Turn of the Screw” and “The Aspern Papers,” than with the philosophy of 
his brother William. 


Mortality is connected more to birth than to death. Many ancient writers already had the intuition 
of the “thanatic difference,” among them, perhaps the most clear and current is Seneca (in 
works such as Ad Marciam De consolatione, De Consolatione ad Polybium and Epistulae 
morales ad Lucilium). 


The being of human life is “to-have-emerged-mortal,” in other words, decaying, deteriorating, 
dying. All human actions seem to move, on the ontic domain, in the opposite direction of this 
deterioration. “Hole-making” values seem to delay and endlessly postpone the 
mortal-emergence of being in its final consummation. The being of human life is to have arisen 
as a force contrary to the internal terminality of being: the human being decays, deteriorates and 
dies in the sense of doing all this in an oppositional, reactive, escaping manner, as if the being 
given to humans could not be lived in its positivity but always negatively, reactively, creatively. 
But the terminality of being will eventually occupy all the creative space, swallowing the 
“mortal-being” that decays, deteriorates and dies. In its place will appear the hole that 
constituted it from the very beginning and that only now became totally evident. 


Here it is outlined a possible judgment of the value of human life in its being: a deteriorating life, 
against which we are compulsively forced to defend ourselves, in a game that we know we are 
going to eventually lose, can be seen as sensibly bad for a human being, even though the 
values produced intra-worldly are good, precisely in the sense that they are the postponement 
of something lived primarily as bad. Thus life is not seen as bad by containing these or those 
intra-worldly evils, but in its own mortal-emergence lived in escape and final defeat. 


6. My little 65-year-old child 


Thus, when you create a child you create a mortal. You put someone in mortality. In this way, it 
is debatable that something is “given” to them without something being “taken” from them at the 
same time. (Generally, parents imagine their parenthood in relation to small, graceful children. 
But a 83-year-old parent may have a 65-year-old child, at which point they may be able to 
clearly visualize the mortality of their child, present since the beginning.) 


7. If dying is bad, then having been born is bad 





The argument that human life is sensibly bad in its being cannot depend on any intra-worldly 
element reputed to be bad, because the intra-worldly goods themselves are pervaded by the 
mortality (terminality) of being (SD). Being born is bad, from the ontological perspective, 
because we have been placed in the process of mortality, regardless of what happens ontically 
inside of it. (Here is an unpopular thought that has always brought me many problems.)* 


4: We will never know what he is referring to here. We only know the short letter from Editora 
Vozes rejecting the publication of Project of Negative Ethics, in the late 80’s of the twentieth 
century. Apart from this, one can see Cabrera’s powerful self-censorship when he dealt with these 


matters, as if he himself was aware of their untenable character, or at least the difficulty of 
defending such ideas against all existing values. 


There is no important philosophical difference between being born (SD) and having to die (PD), 
because birth is ontologically terminal, even though it is ontically initial (and this is what is 
“celebrated” in births, a moment of utmost forgetfulness of mortal being). It is absurd to say that 
being born is good but having to die is bad, because being born is the same as having to die, 
since we cannot be born non-mortally. If dying is bad, having been “born-mortally” must be bad 
as well. 


Human life is not bad due to its contingent intra-worldly bad contents (which alternate with the 
good ones), but due to its internal relation with the mortality of the mortal-emergence of being. 
Whatever we do in this environment will be sucked by the mortal origins of our being, all the life 
we can build will inevitably be mortality, postponed death (in which nothing prevents from 
occurring lights and exaltations). 


8. Slow death 


Mortality is not only death, but the rubbing, the friction, the attrition, the decay, the pain. Thus, 
human life is not sensibly bad only by PD, because we could disappear calmly and death be an 
exaltation, an aesthetic apotheosis, an angelic blur, a breath, a fresh breeze. But mortality is 
consumed constantly in pain, the consummation involves as much pain and friction as in birth. 
Dying, after all, is not so easy (refraining from procreation is easier). 


Not only does pain keep us cornered, but its mere possibility always accompanies and frightens 
us. But when the pain has already manifested itself effectively, the agnostic (frustrated stoic 
philosopher) seems singularly cruel when he says, for example, that the unbearable suffering of 
the terminally ill “is neither good nor bad.” 


That human life is sensibly bad in its own being seems trivially demonstrable (a triviality that 
becomes, paradoxically, important due to the mechanisms that persistently hide it). A world 
where we need to be stoic does not seem to be a good world. In the agnostic assertion that life 
“is neither good nor bad,” is it not conceded that it is bad? (If life were truly good, would there 
still be agnostics in the world?) (Agnosticism as a consolation.) 


9. From the sensible to the moral domain: life is not beautiful 


Beings constituted like humans cannot experience these radical facts positively, with joy, 
rejoicing or approval (perhaps only the eschatological characters of ZOO, by Peter 
Greenaway)’. They can only become accustomed or resigned, but in resigning, the lack of value 
is revealed (what sense would it have to “resign oneself’ to something good’). 


But the sufferings of the mortality of being are not only sensible (to pain) but also moral, insofar 
as mortality devours our best intentions of taking other human beings (and animals) into 
account. The mortality of being closes the spaces of moral consideration, turns us into 


defensive, aggressive, elusive, distrustful and shrewd beings, not because we are “bad,” but 
simply for surviving (or “under living”). This is what | call “moral impediment” in my books. 
Concern for existence makes us insecure and petty, unwilling to listen, anxious and expansive, 
always cornered by the short time and the scarcity of opportunities (not only the anxiety but also 
the boredom of existence leads to impediment). 


5: It seems this was one of Cabrera’s favorite film directors, devoting several studies to him in the 
book “De Hitchcock a Greenaway.” It seems that his favorite “Greenaway” were The Baby of 
Macon and The Pillow Book, which is not surprising. 


There is, therefore, an internal link between sensible suffering and impediment, because the 
former closes the spaces of morality until, in supreme pain, we are no longer in a position to 
take others into account. Decidedly, we cannot be moral with all humans, in all circumstances, 
at all times and in all moments: even the statistics are against us, not only in the “great crimes of 
humanity,” but in our most familiar everyday moments. Trying to be just can be dangerous for 
our survival. A certain degree of insensitivity and disregard is demanded of us to simply remain 
alive. 


The damages that some humans can cause to others surpass in cruelty and persistence those 
caused by nature, by diseases, etc. That is, moral badness can surpass sensible badness. 
(Recall Hume’s text in A Treatise of Human Nature, Book II, Part Ill, Section |, where he 
suggests that one condemned to death could hope to attain freedom more by breaking the iron 
or wood of the scaffold than by any remote hope of changing the stern will of the executioners.) 


Thus, when the preachers of the “good life” say that the consideration of the value of human life 
should not be limited to what was given to us at birth (our condition of continuous deterioration, 
of having been placed in a body that decays rapidly), but should also include the intra-worldly 
invention of values, the creative reactions, | respond: besides being anguished by the fact that 
we are compulsively forced to react against everything that, from birth, threatens us with the 
certainty of final defeat, it is totally impossible to create our values without harming (or even 
destroying) other valuation projects, those of other beings as “desperate to live” as we are. 


10. Negative inviolability 


An aspect of my ethical-negative thought that has never been well understood is that the 
sensible and moral lack of value of human life provides us with what | call a “negative 
inviolability’: no one has the right to harm, offend or eliminate human life, except one’s own life®. 
The usual affirmative prejudice stipulates that only something valuable can be inviolable. Being 
life not valuable in its being, how is it understood to be inviolable? 


But life is really inviolable in its own being (even though it may be ontically violable in special 
circumstances), inasmuch as we are all equally affected by the mortal structure of being, so 
none of us has more value than another. It could be said that we all possess the exactly same 
value, that is: nothing! We are equal in zero, not in a great number, as affirmative thought 


believes. To constitute the notion of inviolability we only need the notion of equality, and we have 
it: a negative equality. We are equated by the structural lack of value of our being. 


That is why, in negative ethics, we cannot kill (a coincidence with the Christian Decalogue that 
my Nietzschean friends do not forgive). The negative inviolability, in any case, is good for those 
who are already here, but it does not make sense to create someone to have it. 


6: Cf. Cabrera Julio, Critica de la moral afirmativa, Part IV, 2, p. 198. 


11. Some days it rains, other times the sun shines 


In general, when | spoke of an ontological-structural lack of value of human life in the 
marketplace (including the university market square), angry voices were raised claiming that life 
is not only pain but also pleasure. This is what we can call the “seesaw argument” (“There is 
everything in life, there are good things and there are bad things”). 


But this is not right! There is no pleasure in the terminal structure of being. How could there be 
pleasure in decaying, in deteriorating, in ending, in experiencing one’s decrepitude, physical and 
mental decline? What is meant (and | have never denied it) is that humans create in the 
intra-world values and gratifications capable of counterbalancing the mortal structure of being, 
and it is in this context where arises (or rather, can arise if we are lucky enough) pleasure (and 
possibly at the expense of other people’s pain). Every human life is an attempt to balance the 
inevitable mortal structure of being and the uncertain intra-worldly pleasures and achievements. 


12. A delicate balance 


People (including philosophers, without exception) systematically confuse two levels of 
appreciation of the value of human life: the level in which the lack of value of the structure is 
grasped, and the level in which we see the possibly fortunate equilibrium (always unstable) 
between the lack of value of the ontological structure of life (its terminality initiated at birth) and 
the values (perhaps extraordinary, exciting, intoxicating, but also threatening to other people’s 
projects) created in the intra-world. It is possible, having a bit of luck, to “lead” a pleasant and 
fulfilling life, managing to balance the structural lack of value of being with that which we can 
obtain from the intra-world. But it is inevitable to pay the bill or to make others pay. 


13. Always-mediated happiness 


Thus, when someone says: “I am happy,” | interpret that they elliptically mean something like: 
“Through procedures, attitudes, strategies, occultations, redefinitions, forgetfulness, 
insensitivities, lack of scruples, cruelties and some pieces of humor, | was able to balance, in an 
ever unstable manner, the pressure of the mortal structure of my being with what the intra-world 
offers to me in terms of pleasure and fulfillment.” 


“Happiness” does not have this “immediacy” that is usually attributed to it: it is a complex human 
construction. 


14. Little to offer 


In the light of the traditional idea of a “value of human life,” creating people is usually justified in 
terms of the child being able to enjoy “intra-worldly goods,” even when the existence of 
“intra-worldly evils” is acknowledged (the “seesaw argument”). This is immediately confused 
with an appreciation of the very being of life. Procreation is morally justified by the idea that it is 
morally good to give someone the possibility of enjoying something that is considered valuable. 
From this would follow, consequently, the moral problematization of abstention, since one would 
be depriving someone of something that we know to be good. 


The problematic nature of these beliefs is muffled by the ontic bombardment to which we 
subject the being of life from our hard intra-worldly trench. The rational calculation of procreation 
is, to say the least, delicate. We have, in fact, little to offer to the one who is born (nascituri te 
salutant), the fragile equipment for them to try to construct values in a world that makes strong 
opposition to their efforts. Is it worth to bother someone in their pure nothingness to put them by 
force in such an arduous task? 


15. Ontic optimist, ontological pessimist 


One could be intensely happy and fulfilled in the intra-world (having succeeded in balancing the 
mortal structure of being and the intra-worldly achievement of values) and at the same time 
consider a catastrophe to have been born (that is, to have received the mortal structure of 
being). 


16. | give birth to them, and afterwards they will “manage on their own” 


From a strict moral point of view, the procreator’s calculation about the balance between 
intra-worldly goods and evils and the structural fact of mortality seems hardly justifiable 
—concluding as a final result that it is better to procreate since presumably the offspring will be 
able to “manage on their own.” 


Compare with the following calculation: “I admit that | sent X to a war in which they would 
certainly die. But | argued this way: up until reaching the center of danger, X will experience 
many pleasant things, they will know many people and things which will give them satisfaction. | 
could have not sent them to this place, and X would not, thus, be exposed to a sure death. But | 
sent them anyway, because it seemed to me that this situation was worth-living for them, even 
when pain and suffering awaited them at the end, and | Knew it. X was always very smart and | 
knew they would manage on their own.” 





This argument seems morally problematic. And there is still an aggravation in the case of 
procreation when compared to these other cases: in all of them, the person is already alive, and 
by the knowledge we have of them, we can presume that they will “manage on their own.” In 
procreation, what we are constituting is the very being of the person, what we are manufacturing 
is the very mechanism of “managing on their own.” 


17. If one goes to Syracuse.... 


In De Consolatione ad Marciam, Seneca had already used the metaphor of the “problematic 
travel” to refer to the moral issue of procreation, in the context of a consolatory speech 
addressed to a woman who had recently lost her child: “No one denies that it is sad: but it is the 
common lot of mortals. You were born to lose others, to be lost, to hope, to fear, to destroy your 
own peace and that of others, to fear and yet to long for death, and, worst of all, never to know 
what your real position is. (Seneca’s Consolations.) And after that: “If you were about to journey 
to Syracuse, and someone were to say:—’Learn beforehand all the discomforts, and all the 
pleasures of your coming voyage, and then set sail.” 


Afterwards Seneca describes the beauties of Syracuse, the island, the sea, the Charybdis 
whirlpool, the fountain of Arethusa, the port, etc. “But when you have observed all this, you must 
remember that the advantages of its winter climate are counterbalanced by a hot and 
pestilential summer: that here will be the tyrant Dionysius, the destroyer of freedom, of justice, 
and of law . . . He will burn some, flog others, and behead others for slight offences. . . .” 


And Seneca will outline the alternative: “You have now heard all that can attract you thither, all 
that can deter you from going: now, then, either set sail or remain at home!’ If, after this 
declaration, anybody were to say that he wished to go to Syracuse, he could blame no one but 
himself for what befell him there, because he would not stumble upon it unknowingly, but would 
have gone thither fully aware of what was before him.” 


18. Better not to embark 


Obviously, unlike the Syracuse traveler, in the case of birth the traveler himself does not have 
the possibility to decide whether to travel or not. That is why the vital (or mortal) problem here is 
not birth, but procreation. It is not a moral problem for the children, but for the parents (or for all 
humans as parents). 


This is how Seneca sees it when he invites Marcia to apply this image to “the entrance into life,” 
imagining that someone is advised at the moment of birth, showing them first the beneficial 
things and then the harmful ones: “But in this same place there will be a thousand pestilences 
fatal to both body and mind, there will be wars and highway robberies, poisonings and 
shipwrecks, extremes of climate and excesses of body, untimely griefs for our dearest ones, and 
death for ourselves, of which we cannot tell whether it will be easy or by torture at the hands of 
the executioner. Now consider and weigh carefully in your own mind which you would choose. . 
.. “Do you answer that you choose to live? ‘Of course... .” “You say, ‘No one has asked my 
opinion.’ Our parents’ opinion was taken about us, when, knowing what the conditions of life 
are, they brought us into it.” (53). 


Note that the calamities mentioned by Seneca are all structural in the sense in which | use the 
term here. All of them are perfectly known by the people who are procreating. The weeping of 
those who cruelly lose their children is, according to Seneca, unjustified, since, strictly speaking, 
they never had what they now believe they lost. Little reason to embark: better not go to 
Syracuse! 


19. Everyone knows 


| believe that the sensible and moral lack of value of human life is something that everyone in 
one way or another is aware of; including philosophers. 


The strength of religions, the ever-pursued promise of other worlds, other lives, eternal life, life 
without pain; the enormous editorial success of self-help books, psychological offices full of 
patients, the use of drugs, the creation, through art, of fantastic worlds populated by heroes, 
wonderful lands and meanings . . . Does all this not show that humans, with their trembling 
skins, have always suffered the lack of value of life, despite or in contrast to the pleasures of the 
intra-world, which never seem sufficient to counterbalance the terrible anxiety of being (anxiety 
always confused with a purported “love for life”)? 


Does this not show that the usual discourse on the “goodness” and “beauty” of life is a parallel 
construction to these primordial experiences of lack of value? 


20. Dead and handicapped people 


The dead and invalid also highlight the lack of value of human life. In the case of the former, in 
the speed and suitability with which we forget them, as if, despite everything, no dead were able 
to prevent “life from continuing” and them from being re-evaluated and easily replaced. Was he 
so valuable that he does not stop us from continuing, laughing, and doing projects without him? 
If humans were really valuable, should they not be unforgettable and insurmountable? In the 


case of the handicapped, the lack of value manifests itself in the expectations of the “useful life” 
given to the invalids (blind, paralytics, etc.), trying to show them that, after all, living with a 
disability is not so different from living without it. The valuation of the disabled has the effect of 
being a devaluation of the “normal” life. Life is always hard and insufficient, one seems to say to 
the invalids; we are all disabled; you do not have much to regret... . 


21. Life always as a means, never as an end 


Moral philosophers often admit that it is not mere living that is valuable (the mere being there), 
but what one does with life. The life of someone who, by their economic or mental conditions, is 
obliged to merely survive, to keep living just to feed themselves, to persist and to remain alive, 
is seen as miserable. 


Does this not show that the moral philosopher has always realized that there is no intrinsic 
positive value in the fact of being born, since all positive values come from the intra-world? And 
the fact that, abandoned to their mere “being,” humans are exposed to decay, decrepitude, 
decline and failure? Does this not show that mere being lacks value, that it is necessary to fill it 
with the values of the intra-world so that it acquires some positive value? 


(Did Alcatraz’s torturers not know this very well when they simply left someone inside a small 
cell for weeks, with absolutely nothing to do, with no intra-worldly object to distract themselves, 
simply with their being? If the pure being were good, why would being alone with it constitute 
the greatest of imaginable tortures?) 


22. They do not let them fail 


The immense majority of humanity (the “excluded” in Dussel’s philosophy’) is not in a social 
position to perceive the structural lack of value of being. Their ontically painful situation makes 
them believe, until death, that their evils are social, contingent and avoidable. Indeed, as Dussel 
sees it well on his own terms, they are victims of radical disregard by other humans, who by 
ontic vicissitudes have accumulated wealth and power and submit immense masses of other 
humans to their desires and wills. 


For the excluded, the world still appears as something valuable, since from the deprivation of 
the most fundamental needs such as food, clothing, shelter, etc., these things appear in a 
horizon of desire that makes them marvelous, when, in reality, in a normal and fair situation, 
they would simply be the fundamental elements to continue living (simply living, let us not say 
“to live well”). 


The excluded are thrown into an error of perception of the world, constituting the ontological 
element of their exclusion and exploitation. They are excluded from the view of the mortal 
(terminal) structure of being, preserved from it by being sunk into the intra-world that is for them 
totally demanding and absorbing: they are hungry and with no time for being. 


It is as if the structural lack of value of being was set at level zero, while the excluded are 
forcibly inserted at the level below zero, at the degree of negative numbers from which zero is 
seen as positive and desirable. Reaching zero is the ultimate aspiration of the dispossessed, 
that is, of the majority of humanity. If human life is always an ontological failure, the excluded 
are those who are not even given the chance to fail. 


7: Interesting Argentine philosopher, living in Mexico after a bombing attack in his home country, 
creator of the ethics of Latin American liberation. He maintained with Cabrera, more than a 
century ago, a polemic on the subject of suicide in the context of an ethical-political discussion. 
Cf. Cabrera Julio, “Dussel y el suicidio. Revista Dianoia, Mexico, Maio 2004. 


23. Negative justice 


Structural pessimism, the view of the basic lack of value of human life, is a class luxury, from 
which most of humanity is excluded. For most, ontic evils are more than enough. In fact, the 
excluded suffer the structural lack of value of life directly (for example, in the proliferation of 
illnesses, in submission to police violence and so on). The dominant have the conditions to 
place intra-worldly protections between them and the mortal structure of being, while the 
excluded are directly exposed to it (and indeed they are part of the protective shield of the 
dominant). Liberation must also include the misfortune to which every human being has a right: 
not to condemn the poor to all sorts of deprived joys. Not to deprive them of their negative 
patrimony. 


24. This world is bad and there is no other world to escape to 


In all of western philosophical literature, from at least Hesiod’s “Works and Days” to 
Schopenhauer, we can read with exultant pleasure a profuse and rich description of the lack of 
value of human life. But this occurred in the past when there was another world to escape to 
(still in layman, transcendental or dialectical versions of this world). When this other world fell, 
when God died, when all transcendences were challenged and the world became disenchanted, 
it disappeared, as if by magic, this nihilistic discourse, and the discourses praising the world 
(with Nietzsche leading the way) appeared: since no other world is available, we will have to 
learn to appreciate this world. 


But all the nihilistic content of traditional and modern philosophy seems to me to be strictly true, 
independent from its religious or comforting packaging. What has been interpreted in terms of 
sin, fall, perdition and redemption, is finally a faithful description of the world in its immanent lack 
of value. Only something very bad could be narrated and presented as fall, error, atonement 
and guilt. Now we know that the world is bad, but there is no other world to escape to, neither 
no one who is guilty of its badness; that we did not “fall” into the world for some sin, but that we 
have always been “fallen” or, rather, the world “fell” upon us. 


25. To say yes to life (like Nietzsche) is not to ascribe value to it 


The affirmative acceptance of life “despite everything” does not prove its structural value, but 
only manifests a vital attitude (that of Nietzsche, the acceptance of life “with all its terrors”) that 
confirms the structural negative analysis (already in the expressions employed: “despite 
everything,” “terrors”). 


The “saying yes” to the structure does not have, in itself, any element that proves the structural 
value of life. We can say yes to anything, including the most obnoxious and terrifying things, 
even to what has no value at all. 


Here we talk about description, not about attitudes. And, on the other hand, when one is at the 
center of maximum pain, one cannot continue saying “yes” to life “despite everything,” because 
in this case, | myself become the “sorrow” of living: accepting the structure “despite everything” 
transforms itself into accepting it “in spite of myself,” something that | can no longer bear. 


When Nietzsche saw himself in these circumstances, he chose madness. 


26. Despite everything: everything is burdensome 


If, as the affirmatives state, “life, despite everything, is good,” they acknowledge that 
“everything” must be bad, because something cannot be good in spite of something without that 
something not being bad. If not, it would be good because of (and not in spite of). If life is good 
despite everything, it means that life is bad because of everything. 


27. Convenient ambiguity of the expression “without value” 


Of the many times | have tried to show what | once called the “lack of value” of human life, | 
have heard this surprising reply: “But ‘lack of value’ does not imply ‘negative value’; if something 
is ‘absent of value’ then it is neither good nor bad.” 


But of course | use the term “lack of value” in the sense of “negative value,” as when | say toa 
student: “Look, your work has no value” to mean that the work is very bad, not that | will not 
evaluate it. 


To say that human life has zero value is not to say that we will not assign it any value, but that 
we assign it zero or some number below zero, which is a negative evaluation and not the refusal 
of an evaluation. Assigning nothing is not the same as not assigning. 


The affirmative despair takes advantage from the thin distinction between “nothing is valued” 
and “valued as nothing,” between a De Re denial and a De Dicto denial. As if, in the face of the 
conviction of the problematic nature of the world, they still wager on a reassuring agnosticism: 
from the fact that the world has no value does not follow that it has a non-value. But it is obvious 
that to have no value means that itis worth nothing, and not that one suspends judgment. 


28. Transition to the second argument 


The lack of structural value of human life constitutes a clear motive for refraining from 
procreation. But in procreating, the parents not only sink their children into the lack of value 
without any scruple, but also use them as a strategy for concealing their own lack of value. 
Creating more and more beings is a way of suggesting the idea that, after all, there is some 
being to be lived. Something that seems to start (and start something radically new, in Hannah 
Arendt’s idea) strongly hides the constitutive terminality of being. Thus, the children are, ab 
initio, doubly manipulated. And of manipulation we are going to speak right now. 


ll. CHILDREN: WAYS TO USE 
(Second moral argument against procreation) 


29. Your children? Whose children? 





There is another very expressive line of argument to insist on the morally problematic nature of 
procreation. It is not based on the lack of value of life, but comes from the fundamental ethical 
articulation (FEA) as a demand of taking into consideration the interests of others besides my 
own. Herein it is followed the spirit and letter of the famous second formulation of the Kantian 
categorical imperative. To use others as a means to one’s goals and purposes may be, in the 
tradition of modern ethical thought, the very paradigm of disregard, even if one does not get to 
the extreme of crude manipulation. 


The use of another as a means is very clear in many cases of procreation: children to overcome 
marriage crises, or as weapons of the crisis itself (children of divorced parents placed in 
situations of traumatic choices, blackmail and espionage), or to fill the void of lives that “lost 
their meaning,” to take care of parents in their old age, to continue a life project, to claim or 
prove something to others, to be heirs to a throne, to be the new owners of a large company, or 
simply to “do what | did not do.” 


30. Objects of exhibition 


By making a phenomenology of speeches and attitudes, one can see in any case (even in those 
not framed in the situations described above) behaviors of exhibition of newborns, displaying 
them with pride and ostentation, sometimes with some cruelty (for example, to women who 
cannot have children), frequently with celebrations and exaggerations. One cannot but shudder 
at the levity with which this objectification of the newborns is carried out, as if they were 
something acquired at a good price. We would not even need elements of “negative ethics” to 
shudder us: old categories of affirmative morality suffice. 


31. Children’s charming imperfections 


“During the first nine months there is no sound associated with a specific situation, although the 
euphoria of the parents attributes approximate or capricious meanings. Sometimes an 
accidental phoneme is accepted as a nickname of the little one, which is later commented on in 
parties and embarrasses the addressee, who is obliged to explain in occasions the origin of the 
nickname. It is observed in the principles of learning that although the child gradually ascends to 
the articulation of the word or to the formulation of the first sentences, the parents descend to 
the level of language of the child and speak with the little one sometimes imitating their 
phonemes and their tone of voice, prolonging certain imperfections of language which the 
guests find funny” (Thenon Jorge, La Imagen y el Lenguaje, Editorial La Pléyade, Buenos Aires, 
1971, p. 81). 


32. Party 


All the noise, the enthusiasm, the euphoria surrounding the birth of a child, the way in which 
they are functionally programmed, the efforts to choose their name, their clothes, their eating 
and sleeping times, and the ways in which is dedicated to them time and laborious concerns, 
throughout situations where the baby is displayed, exhibited, where their clumsiness and 
mannerisms cause laughter and charm; all this provides an interesting phenomenology of 
attitudes whose high degree of manipulation is serenely hidden in the rituals of reception of the 


baby, without feeling the tremendous seriousness of having placed a being in the rough 
structure of life. 


33. The Birth Between Hysterical Excess and Depression 


Just as we may wonder what humans think they “lose” when someone dies (the problem of 
mourning), we can also ask what they think they gain when someone is born. It seems to me 
that these are the two points of the same delusion or two sections of the same non-being whose 
absence, paradoxically, human beings feel. It is very strange to observe the manifestations of 
contentment, the screams, the laughter, the jumps, the phone calls, the jokes, the exacerbated 
comments, the great body expenses, the long vigils, all that surrounds the birth of a baby. The 
first idea that comes is that of a strange “excess,” because we know that the world only has a 
reactive value that we have to create permanently, and that this work is hard and inglorious. 
There is no reason why we should feel happy at births. 


Why is it that an event which should sadden us, or that we should do, at any rate, as a kind of a 
painful genetic obligation, is accompanied by all this deafening commotion? | believe it is a 
compensatory and defensive behavior, one of the most typical places of intra-worldly invention 
of values. The hysteria of birth should be situated between defense and conversion as a way of 
keeping away the representations associated with unpleasant affections and, at the same time, 
of dramatizing the psychic conflict in diversified, but always paroxysmal, bodily symptoms. We 
must suspect this noise that is so curiously “out of place,” so deeply inadequate. 


On the other hand, children whose births are accidental and who are not wanted nor loved, not 
even in hysterical hypocrisy, who are born to be humiliated and used, despised or treated with 
indifference, are children of the defect, not of excess, but are also manipulated. There is 
manipulation in both hysterical excess and depressive defect: mothers who love too much, 
mothers who do not love, all manipulate, because people also manipulate with indifference, 
even with loving indifference. Warning for depressive mothers: the child has no duty, no 
compromise, given the one-sided nature of procreation. He did not sign anything, he does not 
owe anything to anyone, he does not know anything. The duties of the parents in relation to the 
children are absolute and asymmetrical: the absolute right to procreate, so accepted by 
humanity, corresponds to a total lack of duties from the other part. 


34. Mystification of the Great Mother (A whispered thought) 


In our affirmative societies, the non-mother is rejected and slandered, even in cautious and 
feigned attitudes. The Mother, on the contrary, is celebrated, both in the “sweet waiting” period 
and after the birth, surrounded by obsequious attentions. 


The baby is visualized exclusively in its undeniable aesthetic dimension (that little, irresistible 
thing). What should, in any case, be a sober and measured act, becomes an exhibitionist and 
hysterical paraphernalia, where adults become infantile and the child is objectified. 


(As long as we do not have critical mechanisms against this, our morality will remain 
incompletely formulated; through the structures of motherhood and procreation, other 
manipulative social attitudes are grasped, as if those structures provided the general matrix of 
our relations with others. Not without reason it is spoken about “maternalism” and “paternalism” 
to criticize other attitudes not directly connected to birth and procreation.)’. 


35. Mystification of the Great Father 


When we are very proud of a work (literary, musical, philosophical) that we have just finished or 
published, and express our immense pride to society, we are often punished for being haughty 
and arrogant. “Look!” They say, “He poses as a genius! He does not wait for others to praise 
him; as if he had done a great thing! It's a shame!” 


8: In this aphorism, we find again that same self-censorship to which I referred in another note; 
whispered thoughts (sometimes written in very small letters), pointing to Cabrera’s indecision, as 
if he wanted, at the same time, to be and not be read. As in Schopenhauer’s case, Cabrera’s 
relations with his own mother are decisive in understanding his bitter and biased text. In addition, 
an adequate psychological study may unravel the biographical roots of negative ethics. 


However, when someone creates a child and manifests their immense pride as a parent, the 
whole of society understands, applauds and supports: “Look, a proud parent! Of course, who 
would not be proud with such a beautiful child!” Curious and annoying that we cannot be proud 
of something that has cost us an immense effort to accomplish and which is pure fruit of our 
most acute sensibility, and that others are allowed to explode of pride only by having 
successfully exercised their most elementary biological functions, functions that can be 
performed by anyone, even by those with no talent, or by the most despicable of humans! 


36. All procreation is manipulative 


The use we make of another in procreation is ontological and total, constitutive, in the sense 
that the very being of the person is being manufactured, and not some intra-worldly element. In 
the affirmative tradition, it will be said that this is unavoidable, since the unborn cannot be 
consulted. The authoritarianism and asymmetry are inescapable. 


But are they? There is no obligation to procreate. If it is possible to abstain, procreation can be 
morally judged as the use of another as a means (and even of manipulation), which could 
always be avoided. If this element of use of another as a means is general, and does not point 
to avoidable intra-worldly characteristics, given the avoidable nature of procreation, we cannot 
see how (without reassuming some dogma or axiom about the “sacred value of life”) one could 
avoid the moral judgment of procreation in general on the basis of the Kantian imperative of 
non-manipulation. 


(Kant himself was inconsistent in not realizing the extent to which his “moral fanaticism’—as 
Nietzsche had called it—endangers life radically.) 


37. Continuing to procreate, but not for moral reasons 


All this would not indicate the cessation of reproduction and the end of humanity, but the 
convenience of accepting that the creation of people happens, in fact, on non-moral grounds. 
(Possibly pragmatic ones: so that humanity does not become extinct, for example. But the 
non-extinction of humanity is not, per se, a moral motive; it can be at best the empirical 
condition of the development of morality. However, nothing prevents us from giving up this 
empirical motive for moral reasons: humanity could, in a thought experiment, opt for its own 
disappearance on the basis of moral motives.) 


38. Lost paradise 


Against the “Adam and Eve argument’: if the first human couple had made use of negative 
ethics, and had had moral scruples to procreate, then mankind would not have existed. Well, so 
be it! I’m talking about morality here, not survival. Morality could require not to continue living, 
and survival could be possible only on the basis of immorality (of manipulation and disregard). 


Thus, if Adam and Eve had refrained from procreation, they might have acted morally, even if it 

had resulted in the non-emergence of mankind (why not think of it as the Great Inaugural Moral 

Act of humanity, whose non-implementation has caused us to experience all our miseries to this 
day?). 


39. Create the world to save it afterwards? 


In fact, people (even from different social classes) wish to have children and nurture 
manipulative expectations and cravings about the child that is going to be born. Thus, the 
arguments that one is being born “for their own good,” so that they may enjoy intra-worldly 
goods, are not too convincing if we look at the curious paraphernalia surrounding the event of 
someone being born. 


The lower classes seem less hypocritical than the higher classes in regard to the procreation of 
children, though no less cruel and manipulative. Just as it is absurd that God created a world to 
then “save it” (See my Excursus on Leibniz in the Critique of Affirmative Morality), it seems 
absurd to put someone in mortality and then do everything to hide it from them. 


40. Reductio ad absurdum of morality 


There are those who believe that if life itself is morally reprehensible in these two lines of 
thought (structural lack of value of life and manipulation), if, after all, living is immoral, this would 
be a kind of ad absurdum proof of the impossibility of the moral point of view on the world. | 
prefer to follow the lines of argument proposed here to their last consequences. Perhaps it is not 
morality that is absurd, but life itself. Why not say that morality is the ad absurdum proof of the 


impossibility of life? If life and morality are opposed, it is not obvious that we should opt for life. 
Instead of affirming my life, | can make my ethics negative. 


41. Love is is not ethical 


Love is a life impulse, not an ethical motive. If someone alleges that they procreate for love, 
they do not advance a step towards a moral justification of procreation. To say that one has 
decided something for love is to equally say that one has acted by virtue of an irresistible natural 
impulse. But here we speak of morality, and of a possible moral justification of procreation. 





The family is an affective, vital and loving community, not a moral community. When one forms a 
family, one is closed within a small group capable of protecting them unconditionally: one does 
not have to be moral to be loved by their family. 


(Do mothers of murderers not say, for example: “I do not care what he has done, he is my child 
and | will always be by his side”? Do corrupt officials not justify their robberies and 
misappropriations of public money by saying that all they did was “out of love for my wife and 
my children?”) 


42. Love and hate 


Procreation cannot be justified by love, just as heterocide* could not be justified by hatred. 
There can be as much manipulation in love as in hatred, and it is primarily manipulation that is 
morally unjustifiable, not hatred. It is better to leave love and hate out of morality (especially 
because, as Freud showed, they convert into each other very easily). 


* Translator’s note: this is a word that Cabrera uses in his works to refer to homicide. 


43. Children kill their parents, after being killed by them 


Life, which has been created asymmetrically and by manipulation, will then attempt to stand in 
strict opposition to its own process of creation, and in this process, as Hegel saw in his lectures 
of 1803/4, although from another perspective, children become the death of their parents, 
because a human being does not allow themselves to be eternally manipulated and objectified. 
As soon as they have the use of reason and initiative, they will strive to obtain their own 
autonomy, against all the predictions and plans of their parents, in a project of unavoidable and 
violent claim. 


It is structurally inevitable that children try to build their own autonomous self over the remains 
of what their parents planned for them. It will be with the remains of this dispossessed being that 
the child will necessarily make their own formation, generating a real mortal struggle for 
autonomy, deep down, for the autonomy which was primitively and originally damaged in the 
very act of procreation. strictly insofar as it could have been avoided. 


44. Being born again 


In this way, the child now departs for a journey without return, where the opposition to the being 
imposed on them appears as a fundamental component of their true constitution, of their second 


birth, as if they wanted to free themselves from the manipulation of which they were victims in 
their first birth. But this is as impossible as the very morality of procreation: just as parents 
cannot morally justify their procreative act, so will children will remain infinitely dependent upon 
it, no matter how audacious their attitudes and gestures of emancipation and claim may be. 
Everything they do to oppose their creation will be done in strict correspondence to the 
dependency they believe they are overcoming. 


45. Against the joyful acceptance of manipulation by the life-lover 


It would be possible for a fanatic life-lover to see in all this only the perfectly “natural” oscillations 
of life. Life is cruel and according to the life-lover, we must accept it fully, with all its cruelty. But 
I’m not a life-lover, so | am horrified with manipulation, even when it is “natural,” or precisely 
because it is. 





46. Amoral and immoral 


The life-lovers say: life cannot be morally judged; it is neither moral nor immoral, but pre-moral 
or amoral. But this certainly does not apply to a human life. It would be absurd to accuse as 
immoral an animal or plant which expand innocently; but this innocence is forbidden to man. 
Procreation does not have the same rate of valuation in non-human animals and humans. 
Abstention from procreation is not within the reach of non-human animals, nor the significance 
of procreation or the degree of manipulation it entails. (It is more feasible for animals to commit 
suicide than to abstain.) If morality is defined as the requirement of non-manipulation, then life is 
based on fundamental immoralities, not on pre-moral practices. (Too early for the gods, too late 
for the animal.) 





47. When one cannot do anything in life, one makes more life 


“Having children,” as they say (and pay attention to this terrible use of “having”), contrary to 
what is usually thought, is the very proof of the structural lack of value of human life. Children 
are pure life, simply the continuation of life. Despite wnat parents have planned for them, 
children are not “for” something, they simply are. Parents forget that what they did was simply 
life, in the difficulty or impossibility of doing something with their own lives. 


In a way, the greatest vital nihilism, the greatest conviction of the lack of value of life, is the act of 
having children. The valueless human life is structured to reproduce indefinitely, pushing the 
nothingness from parents to children. The children are the confirmation that there is nothing, 
there was nothing, there will be nothing ... only children. The same nothingness now installed in 
another being; but no, not even another nothingness: the same nothingness in another person, a 
nothingness that one can now control, objectify, in which one can see their own nothingness from 
a safe place. 


The false (in fact, impossible) continuity of parents in their children is the proof of the lack of 
value of human life, because if it were valuable there would be something to convey through the 
children, there would be something valuable in children, and not just children. 


Having children is the very consummation of the lack of value of being, the possibility of moving 
what is not there, what has never been, in other directions. 


48. Children’s infinite dependence 


The manipulation of birth continues naturally and fluently in the manipulations of childhood 
through the “education process.” Objectification here is huge, both in authoritarian systems as 
well as in the most “liberal” and “critical” ones. There is something interesting in Lipman’s 
Philosophy for Children Program: it problematizes the statement that in the presence of a child, 
only coercion is adequate. This is contested by an ultra-rationalist thesis that the child, despite 
appearances, is rational, moral, can argue, and so on. 


| can accept that the coercion of childhood can be mitigated in this way or another, but not the 
coercion of birth. Or: | can accept that all the coercion of childhood not connected with the 
infinite dependence of the coercion of birth be mitigated. We can answer all the child’s 
questions, except this one: “Why did you give birth to me?” We hope that the child will never ask 
this, and if they do, we send them to a good psychologist. 


49. We cannot be moral towards children 


The lack of morality towards young children is an inescapable consequence of the lack of moral 
justification of birth, the fruit of a fundamental ethical transgression. Any affirmative argument, 
any grant of autonomy to the child will be secondarily derived as a disguise of the great original 


manipulation. 


| do not think that an affirmative solution to this problem is possible. Given the connection 
between childhood and birth, we could have this affirmative solution only if we could obtain proof 
of the value of life, in which case we would ethically and rationally justify the morality of birth 
and, therefore, our attitude toward young children. In that case, coercion would also be ethically 
justifiable. But this proof (as we know) is not available and therefore the affirmative exit is 
closed. 


But not the negative exit, which is based on the idea of an infinite manipulative dependence, 
which starts from birth and extends to childhood . . . and even adulthood. It is our being that has 
been chosen in a coercive way, so that it is too late to raise the issue of morality with young 
children. This morality can only be tragic, an intra-worldly management of the unjustifiable (an 
unacceptable result for affirmative ethics). 


50. Sorry, boy. 
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Only within a negative ethics can we face the eyes of children. Respect for the child is based on 
the full recognition of the original moral transgression, largely hidden in affirmative “educational” 
mechanisms. We should keep the tragic moral responsibility of giving birth to them as a 
background of our ontic attitudes towards children, without disguise or concealment. It is the 
lack of value of life, the ineluctable coercion of birth, the sinking of the child into pain and 
impediment, that establishes a (negative) morality towards children. We owe the child an 
ontological excuse. 


51. “Blunders” and morality 


Rereading Freud (Psychopathology of Everyday Life), | am reminded of the notion of “blunder” 
and “turpitude,” of the disruption of the unconscious which he sometimes (section VIII) links with 
self-inflicted harm and suicide. But if this applies to suicide, the thanatic difference leads us to 
think of the strongly “blundering” nature of procreation as well, as if all births were ontologically 
accidental. If nobody wants to die, nobody really likes to be born. The accidental factor 
pervades all our actions; death is as accidental as birth. This should have an impact on the 
accusatory moralism of negative ethics: parents are more clumsy than malicious, and they may 
have mitigating factors when judged morally. 


(Do not think that those who harm us are necessarily 


shrewd and malicious; they can be simply stupid.) 


52. The genetic difference’ 


When people (and especially women, and especially mothers) tell me: “You do not like children,” 
and | reply: “Of course | like them; | do not like parents,” they startle, giggle nervously, move in 
their chairs, put their little baby in their lap for the thousandth time, and say: “And how are you 
going to have children without parents? ” 


| believe that in this response, women (and, in general, many people) ignore what | call the 
“genetic difference,” which tries to show the parent/child distinction as structurally connected 
with the being/beings distinction. My idea is that you can reject the pure appearance of children 
in the world (that is, their being), but once it is produced, you may like the product (that is, their 
beings) without any contradiction. The situation is as follows: you would prefer that X did not 
happen, but once it happens, you accept X. In the middle of your acceptance of X, you still 
insist: it would have been better if non-X. This is what | call “negative retro-preference.” It has 
the following scheme: “A does not want X; X has a good consequence Y; A likes or accepts Y, 
but continues to prefer non-X.” It seems that the antecedent of this idea is already in Seneca 
(Epistulae morales ad Lucilium, letter 9), where this classic of negative ethics shows that a 
mutilated person can adapt to their situation and even enjoy some advantages of this condition, 
but still wish to not have suffered the mutilation. 


9: | know that this aphorism is absolutely fundamental in Cabrera’s thought, because it left my 
wife in a state of anger for four days. The spontaneous reaction of a mother can be worth more 
than 500 arguments of scholars (arguments that the texts of Cabrera do not deserve. In fact, they 
do not deserve even the wrath of my wife). 


“Liking children” is an aesthetic judgment. You may like them even if you prefer that they had not 
been born. | see children already in their terminality, | love them immensely, and at the same 
time, | mourn their inexorable decline, their quick aging. In extremis | can say: precisely because 
| like them, because | like them immensely, | wish they had not been born so they were not here 
to be lost, to stop quickly from being these wonderful children that | like so much. 


| like human beings in their condition of children; | do not like them as parents. There is no 
existential contradiction in this, although there seems to be some logical contradiction. (Curious 
that women, hardly logical in general, become strongly logical at this point, and feel displeased 
when | say, “I like children, but | do not like parents,” similarly as the formal logician would feel 
displeased before an inconsistent set of axioms.) 


lll. TALK TO THEM (Unborn people) 
(Third moral argument against procreation) 


53. Speaking frankly with whom is thinking about being born 





The last line of answer to the moral problem of procreation is the following: we must not 
procreate, not because the world is bad (first line), nor to avoid manipulation (second), but with 
respect to the autonomy of the possible being. (This line is not completely independent of the 
previous two, as we shall see.) 


To speak of the “autonomy” of a non-being only makes sense if it is reconstructed by means of 
what in bioethics has been called hypothetical “retroactive arguments,” used, for example, in the 
case of the abortion of anencephalic babies. (“If you were to live without a brain, and you could 
choose, would you still want to be born?”) Why could we not make retroactive arguments also in 
the case of non-beings (who not only do not have brains, but have no body or anything)? 


(Incidentally, the moral problem of procreation is significantly different from the moral problem of 
abortion. When aborting, we already have an existing being at some point in its development 
process, and no longer a non-being. It is hard to say if we kill someone when we abort—this is 
the famous bioethical controversy—but we can certainly say that we do not kill anyone when we 
abstain from procreation. In its strictly manipulative aspect, abortion is closer to procreation than 
to abstention: once created, it is the parents who pragmatically decide if the child is going to live 
or not. Only metaphorically could abstention be seen as a kind of radical abortion. Only the 
resource to the retrospective argument seems clearly the same, because both the non-being 
and the fetus cannot speak for themselves—albeit for different reasons—and that is why they 
have to be “represented” by someone else.) 


The usual retroactive arguments in Bioethics seem to me, in general, to be entirely grounded in 
the intra-world. My point is that they should also include ontological considerations in these 
conjectures, and say things such as: “If you could choose, would you accept to live a life in 
which you are subject to becoming ill, suffering, and dying at any time?” (Suppose that, in the 
conjecture, we could show to the non-being the film Johnny got his gun, by Dalton Trumbo.) 


These ontological considerations should already apply in the case of the anencephalic baby. To 
be born without a brain is the mortality of being manifesting already very early, not needing 
years to be consummated. From the structural point of view, we could consider any possible 
being as a potential anencephalic baby, or as a potential terminal patient: there are no 
differences between them that are not purely intra-worldly. 


Areconstructed autonomy like this, with all the relevant information (ontic and ontological), is 
something that we should respect. (A non-being needs information); and, based on this 
autonomy, to think that refraining from procreation is the best option from a strictly moral point of 
view. 


| said that this line is not completely independent of the others and now | can say why: | refrain 
from giving birth to someone because they, in full autonomy, would choose not to be born in a 
valueless world (first line) where they will be manipulated and forced to manipulate (second 
line). But is all this correctly thought out? 


54. Quality of a rational agent 


Would a genuinely rational agent choose to be born? My argument against R. M. Hare can be 
reread in the Critique of Affirmative Morality (especially on pages 207 et ff), partially repeated in 
my article A Etica Analitica diante da questao do Nascimento, a Morte e o Valor da Vida 
Humana (Goiania, 1997). There | suggest that in the experiment where the non-being is 
magically consulted about their possible birth, Hare is mistaken in assuming uncritically that 
“they” would undoubtedly choose to be born. (This is the usual affirmative trend.) Let us 
suppose that we are talking about a human being, that is, a rational creature capable of 
pondering reasons. 


The information that is given to this possible being in Hare’s experiment is incomplete and 
biased. We should also tell them that if they are born, they will have no guarantee of being born 
without problems; that if they manage to be born without problems, they will almost surely suffer 
from many intra-worldly evils; that if they manage to avoid them (and this is possible in the 
intra-world, even if difficult), we cannot give them any guarantee about the length of their life nor 
about the kind of death they will have, and they will also have to suffer the death of those they 
come to love and their death will be suffered by those who love them (if they are lucky enough 
to love someone and to be loved by someone, which is also not guaranteed). 


They must be told that if they manage to avoid a violent accidental death, they will decay in a 
few years (just as the people they love and care about), and that they have a high chance of 
becoming a terminally ill patient who could suffer terribly until the time of their demise. If it is still 
possible for the non-being, after having assimilated all this information, to choose to be born, 
could we not harbor well-founded doubts about their quality as a “rational agent”? 


Hare’s assumption (shared by Thomas Nagel, Peter Singer and others) that “if they could 
choose, the possible being would undoubtedly choose to be born” is not so trustworthy. The 
choice should be highly affective and emotional, grounded in some kind of “fear of not being,” or 


“thirst for being,” and not in reason. But of course, here we reach the limits of Hare’s 
Gedankenexperiment, since the unborn is not a real being who might be “afraid of not being,” 
like us who are already here. 


55. Being born without the brain or using the brain to not be born? 
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“| will tell them that even with a brain, | prefer not to be born. What about you?” 


In fact, by not giving birth to anyone, | follow the same principle of avoidance of pain and moral 
impediment that | follow when | do not allow the anencephalic child to be born or to continue 
living: when | abstain, among other things, | radically free my possible child even from the 
possibility of being an anencephalic child. 


In this case | am not deciding for anyone, | am not transgressing any real autonomy, as in 
procreation. Abstention is more likely to be morally justified in terms of a prior 
ontological-structural consideration of the available data. 


(Of course, we are always talking about structural abstention, which takes into account the 
suffering of the unborn; we are not talking of intra-worldly abstentions, which could suffer from 
the same moral problems as procreations: not having children so that they do not bother us in 
our professional life is as manipulative as having them to look after us in old age.) 


56. Respect for the non-being of others 


One may say, “You believe that life is good enough for you to live (because you do not commit 
suicide), but you do not consider it good enough for others to live (you do not have children).” | 
do not think life is good for those who are already alive. | only think that they have with the 
ontological lack of value a different relation compared with the non-living, the possible beings. 
Life is never good, but the living can keep it within the limits of tolerability. But it does not make 


any sense to give birth to someone for them to keep their life on the edge of tolerability. None of 
the things | say to myself to continue living are of any worth for someone who does not yet exist. 


57. Immortality is of no use 


It seems that, as Cioran saw it, the radically wrong is to have been born, or simply to be. Not 
even immortally would one avoid the problem of being. 


It is mortality (terminality) the ultimate explanation of why humans regularly treat each other with 
disregard. And what would change if we were immortal? Perhaps we would not be cornered by 
the lack of time, and we would be less aggressive, because we would have the good humor of 
immortals and say: “If | do not do it today, | can do it tomorrow or later,” and “If you want to do it, 
then do it, and | do it tomorrow, or | will never do it.” 


But one might think that most of the petty things of today would continue to function equally in a 
world of immortal beings, as they did on the Olympus. (Leaving aside that if we were all 
immortal, paradoxically, life would stagnate, because we would prevent the birth of new 
immortals, and there would be a single permanent generation.) 


As George Bernard Shaw showed in his unrepresentable play “Back to Methuselah,” morality 
would be profoundly affected by a civilization of immortals, but moral impediment would only 
change its shape. The unfeasibility of being crosses the mortal/immortal distinction from side to 
side. 


58. Too late! 


None of my actions, not even those that can most radically move towards the protection of 
others, can fail to hurt in some way or another. By living, | already bother others. (Levinas has 
intuitions in this sense, which | read long after having had them by myself.) | am already a being 
who must abstain. To be wholly moral, | should not be here to abstain or to commit suicide. 
(“Suicide is not worth it: it does not erase the fact of one having existed,” Max Frisch, “The 
Voyager.) It could be said: “Procreation is not worth it: it does not erase the fact of one having 
to exist.” Others should have thought of my non-birth earlier. Now it is too late. 


10: “Should | exist? By existing and persisting in being, do | take the lives of others? ... Dol have 
the right to exist? By being in the world, do | take the place of others?” Emmanuel Levinas. Ethics 
and Infinity. It is not proven that Cabrera did not take these ideas from the great Lithuanian 
thinker (who, on the other hand, has a humanistic dimension totally absent in our 
Argentine-Brazilian philosopher). 


59. No way out? 


The terrible structure of the world threatens us with the possibility that abstention may also be 
aggressive and manipulative. Perhaps the situation has no way out, and both when we 
procreate and when we refrain from procreation, we are equally immoral. By not giving birth to 
someone, are we not already deciding for them? Would abstention not also be a manipulation 
and therefore we will be doomed to manipulate? 


Life is inherently mortal, but should we not be against abstention for offending autonomy? 
Should each person not decide how they prefer to live the mortality of their being and, therefore, 
would it not be ethical to let them be born and let them decide for themselves? Giving birth to 
someone is part of a life project of the parents; but does not giving birth to someone not belong 
equally to the life project of those who abstain? 


60. Withdrawals 


A strong conjecture might be: “If the unborn child could choose, they would certainly choose to 
be born, even though they know they will be placed in the mortal structure of being.” But is this 
strong conjecture correct? Given the high number of “withdrawals” (suicides, psychoses, 
neuroses) of humans who did not stand life and gave it back, it does not seem to have much 
basis the idea that, having the relevant information, everyone would choose to be born. 


Affirmative thinkers (such as Peter Singer) argue that people would choose to live a healthy and 
“normal” life, and not live a life of “poor quality,” full of suffering and without possibilities of 
development. In the ontological-structural perspective adopted by negative ethics, this changes 
a little: it is not ruled out that, with the relevant information, someone chooses not to live even a 
healthy and “normal” life, of “good quality,” by the fact that this life is pervaded by the mortality of 
being, the rubbing, the friction, the decay, the pain. 


The person who has chosen to be born (in our fantastic Gedankenexperiment) has always 
opted for the terminality of their being and also for the possibility that their life may turn at any 
moment into a life of “poor quality”: if the life of a current terminal patient is problematic, why 
would the life of a future terminal patient not be? 


61. Do we have the right to not have children? 


But the conjecture might be weakened this way: “If the unborn child could choose, they might 
perhaps choose to be born, even though they know that they will be placed in the mortal 
structure of being.” Negative ethics cannot be insensitive to this possibility: “negative 
inviolability” (see previous texts) prevents us from taking other people’s lives because they have 
the same lack of value as ours. What prevents us from applying the same reasoning to the case 
of abstention? That is to say: just as we have no right to take a life with the same lack of value 
as ours, do we have the right to prevent a life that has the same lack of value as ours? 
(abstention as a form of heterocide). 


| am preventing someone from being born who could choose to come into the world despite 
knowing that they will be placed in the mortality of being. | am, therefore, deciding for them. Do | 
have this right? (This could lead not only to the convenience of procreation, but to the obligation 
to do so.) 


Here is the image of the continuum presented by the conservative lines of Bioethics in the 
discussion on abortion: if it is forbidden to kill adults, it must be forbidden to kill children, 
because they will become adults; and if it is forbidden to kill children, it must be forbidden to kill 


fetuses, because the fetuses will become children . . . etc. At the end of the continuum, it may 
be said: if it is forbidden to prevent fetuses and embryos from developing, it should be forbidden 
to prevent possible beings from developing, since possible beings, if not prevented from being, 
will become embryos, fetuses, children, adults, etc. 


62. A possible being does not lack anything 


A first line to “tie” the cases of the prevention of life of adults, children and fetuses, on the one 
hand, and those that prevent the life of a possible being, on the other, would be to point to the 
fact that, in the case of procreation and birth, there is no one whose autonomy we are going to 
injure with the decision to not give them birth, since possible beings have no autonomy. But it 
can be said that neither fetuses nor embryos do, and so the argument does not proceed. 


It seems that the appropriate distinction is: being/non-being or, present being/possible being. 
Existing beings (embryos, fetuses, children) can lack autonomy, whereas in relation to possible 
beings we cannot say that they “lack” anything: autonomy does not apply to them like any other 
predicate only applicable to present beings. (An existing street may lack light signals, but a 
non-existent street cannot lack them or anything.) To lack something, one must be there. 


Thus, it is more radical and convincing to say that in the case of the possible being, there is no 
autonomy to hurt, not only in the sense that they still have no autonomy while being able to 
have it in the future, but in the sense that they will never have it unless it becomes real at some 
point. If there is no autonomy to be offended in this radical sense, then it seems that in the moral 
consideration of procreation, arguments based on the mortal structure of being should prevail, 
that is, the reasoning presented in the first section about the delicate balance between the 
mortal structure of being and intra-worldly values, and the little we have to offer to those who are 
born. 


In the case of the moral prohibition of heterocide the opposite happens: the consideration of 
autonomy must prevail over the mortal structure of being, because in this case we already have 
a developed being, with an autonomy to be respected, etc. Although the life of an existing being 
is not valuable, it is their autonomy that must be prioritized, because they must do with that lack 
of value, in each case, what they can or want to do. Conversely, even if the life of a possible 
being can become autonomous if they are born and transformed into a present being, it is the 
lack of value of life (present or possible) that must be prioritized, since there is no one who can 
decide on the lack of value. 


63. Limits of the moral point of view 


| think that the hypothetical reconstruction of the autonomy of others does not work to morally 
justify the abortion of healthy fetuses: this is heterocide and, therefore, morally unjustifiable. But 
this does not mean that | am “against abortion” within the current heated controversy on this 
issue. | may be in favor of abortion for intra-worldly, social, economic reasons, etc., even if | do 
not justify it morally. My idea is that we cannot guide our lives only by moral categories. Thus, 


from the fact that abortion or procreation is morally unjustifiable, it does not follow that we 
should position ourselves against the practice of abortion or against procreation. 


| believe this is a persistent non-sequitur throughout the history of moral thought: that we are 
obliged to do what is moral, and forbidden to do what is immoral. On the contrary, it can 
sometimes be rationally and tragically convenient to position yourself in favor of something 
morally unjustifiable (like lying, stealing, killing . . . or procreating). 


64. Create and destroy 





| think that procreation cannot be sustained on moral grounds, but only in pragmatic ones. Nor 
do | believe that humanity should be guided exclusively, and not even primarily, by moral 
categories. | believe that human life can only develop by transgressing moral principles (just as 
it can reason only by transgressing logical principles), that morality is something that nature 
allowed, in a certain state of evolution, but that the natural being who formulates morality cannot 
execute it successfully. | believe that creating and destroying are two natural impulses that the 
human being cannot tame, and through which life is propelled. 


That is why affirmative societies foster procreation and allow the aggression and death of others 
so loosely. Procreative manipulation and destructive manipulation are the pillars of our 
affirmative society, following in this the usual primacy of life over morality. 


Negative ethics is the invitation to think about what human life would be like if the moral 
principles had primacy over the promotion of vitality. 


Do not forget that when one says yes to life, one also says yes to destruction and depredation, 
without which life could not develop. Perhaps procreation is a form of destruction, and killing (as 
Jean Genet saw it), a form of construction. 


65. Abstention and Suicide 


If considered as a form of suicide (the suicide of the species), abstention could circumvent 
Schopenhauer’s argument that, when one commits suicide, they do not deny the very essence 
of the world but only its individual phenomenon. 


66. A prior wisdom 


Philosophers have always spoken of life as a “preparation for death,” and of philosophy as a 
“learning to die.” But there is a wisdom prior to that: learning to abstain; not putting anyone in 
the situation of having to learn to die. 


CHAPTER 2 


CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE DECISION TO CREATE A NEW BEING (FROM 
THEIR POINT OF VIEW) 


Thiago di Diabolis, 2120 
Preface 


This is the likely final version of my text, “Considerations about the decision to create a new 
being.” It contains a line of thought developed over many years. The considerations published 
here are faithful reproductions of these thoughts, and are the result of very mature and 
well-defined reflections, even though they come from a young author. 


This work is ideally intended for people who are starting the decision-making process of creating 
a new being, or who are not yet going through it, but who have already begun to reflect, to think 
about the issue. It is preferentially destined (perhaps uselessly) to people in the “public square,” 
and also to philosophers, in the more general sense of the term, not specifically to philosophy 
professionals, because it is not a technical text, but to a diversified audience with certain 
philosophical traits. Therefore, | invite you to consider broadly what can be experienced (and 
what will be experienced) by each party involved, what are the consequences of the procreative 
act, as well as its possibilities. 


The approach presented here is somewhat unusual, since it adopts as a main reference the 
perspective of the new being and not that of the parents, for reasons that will be explained and 
understood throughout the development of the issues. 


This text is constituted by the exposition of ideas and thoughts related to procreation, without 
worrying about quotations and references to other thinkers, trying to faithfully reproduce the 
author’s own thought, although at some aspects it may be similar to what was already 
presented by other thinkers. It is directed to everyone, not needing to be situated in certain 
“regions of thought” with particular presuppositions. The objective is to have a small number of 
assumptions here, so that as many people as possible can understand and recognize the 
possibilities raised, the necessities mentioned, without great effort or commitment to a particular 
frame of thought or belief. 


It is important to highlight that the exposition occurs in a movement that starts from a more 
general frame of thought (first part) to a more specific one (second part), in a flow in which the 
levels of seriousness and commitment to the considerations about procreation increase 
sequentially so that each reader can follow this movement until it reaches its peak. 





| consider this work to be of utmost importance, especially, | would say, for the new being, and 


should really be seriously read and re-read by all who are thinking in procreating, because since 
itis a very frequent, old and extremely trivialized act (the moment the reader finishes reading 
this paragraph, more than ten new beings were created by the world average), the true 
dimension of this tremendous act is lost and its non-trivial nature is hidden. In this work, this 
nature is elucidated and the implications of the procreative act are broadly observed, helping (so 
| hope) in an enlightened decision-making, to understand everything that is involved with the act 
of creating a new being. 


It seems to be common for cautious authors to wait until reaching far more advanced ages to 
make their favorite publications, perhaps in order to “digest” their ideas well, to express 
themselves more pompously, and to avoid later changes in their works. Considering this, | will 
not be so cautious (though | have already thought about it about ten years ago): | will not wait 
more to publish this little work, going through risks. 


Such caution could be useful for a better elaboration of the text, but could also determine a 
non-publication of it. | cannot trust that some time from now the opportunity will still exist, neither 
with myself nor with so many other things. | can only count on something that has always 
floated through the air, a kind of miasma, a painful omen, which can become ataraxic at any 
moment. 


| cannot take for granted what is, certainly, doubtful: that | will be able to do this work some time 
from now. | have no time, we never have, we are already dead and we can do nothing about it. 


FIRST PART 


A RAW CONSIDERATION ABOUT PATERNAL AND MATERNAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES (“IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT, THEN KILL YOURSELF”) 


Warning: non-tautological exposition of tautologies 


This section intentionally makes a number of considerations that may seem trivial. Before the 
reader shudders at them it is worth noting that, as a result of various concealment mechanisms 
present in the common sense social imaginary, one must be reminded even of such obvious 
and commonplace things. Therefore, | ask the reader to intelligently read these ordinary 
considerations, because within the routing of the text they fulfill a function, ultimately showing 
their tremendous relevance. 


1. Everything seems to point in the same direction 


When two people decide to “have a child” (to create a new being, another person), they are 
often motivated by the idea that it is also pleasurable to them, even if it implies a lot of work for 
them. They seek to procreate in order to have a “personal fulfillment,” because it is often the 
accomplishment of a project, and even a dream, such as the desire to experience motherhood 
and fatherhood, the expectation of giving some continuity to themselves and to those close to 
them, or the desire to form a family with children. 


Not to mention that parents’ projection of narcissism onto their children often occurs (which 
could be characterized as a psychic motivation). There are people who even feel more 
“complete” (at some stage in their lives) by having children and by creating a product of a 
rewarding relationship. 


This act also fits nobly in religious worldviews, in addition to being broadly characterized, 
socially, as a habit that has long been maintained and valued, and whose continuity is highly 
stimulated. Conception also has an obvious association with activities of intense immediate 
sexual pleasure, which constitutes a kind of very positive reinforcement, a “prize” of such 
activity. 





There is also usually a more specific social pressure to procreate, for the more complete 
compatibility of individuals in the community, also from people close to us 


(friends, relatives), and even from one of the couple’s members (“when will we have our child?”). 


Observed from the point of view of the parents, this would be a very interesting choice, because 
why not pursue something that, besides being pleasant, is also the accomplishment of a dream 
or a project? Why not give in to the “charms” (psychic tendencies) and “forces” (physical 
apparatuses) that lead us to procreation? 


2. Thoughtless and insensitive consideration versus thoughtful and 
sensitive consideration 


If observed solely and exclusively from the perspective of those who make the decision to have 
a child, and if these individuals tend to yield to these natural charms and forces (or even simply 


do so without properly taking a “decision”), being motivated by the elements mentioned and 
disregarding others, there is no reason not to procreate, no reason not to reproduce. 


However, in a more thoughtful and more sensitive consideration, certain concerns arise both 
with the actions taken and with their effects on the other involved. These concerns about the 
procreative behavior may begin to define a new type of behavior, which includes reflecting on 
the action taken or the action to be taken, thinking about its implications, considering the 
possibilities and perspectives involved, and then deciding how far to give in, but especially 
where not to give in to the aforementioned tendencies. 


This new type of behavior stands in contrast to the usual behavior which is thoughtless and 
insensitive, yields unconditionally to the natural impulses and even the most elaborate desires 
(socially, for example), and uses this as an exemption from responsibility and to totally disregard 
other parts of our humanity, such as our rationality and sensitivity. (A position of general 
rejection of natural impulses is not advocated here, but a rational and sensitive consideration of 
its implications is proposed only in the particular case of the natural impulse to procreate.) 


3. Thoughtful and sensitive attitude towards procreation 


In the present text, a thoughtful and sensitive consideration will be adopted in relation to 
procreation, pointing to the concerns mentioned with the procreative act, to define an informed, 
aware, responsible, rationally and sensitively based behavior. It should be remembered that the 
act of “having a child” is in itself the creation of a new being, a new individual, a new someone 
(person), the creation of a conscious, rational and sentient life, or that will be walking towards 
that stage and will arrive there if there are no impediments. It begins, therefore, the 
consideration that although for many people the act of “having a child” is something that gives 
pleasure(s), satisfies need(s) and/or brings about accomplishment(s) one should think about 
who will be involved in this circumstance, who are the parties involved, and what will be 
experienced by each party, and not only by the parents. 


4. Parties involved and the three moments of reference (X1, X2, X3) 


There are thus three parties involved in the act of procreation: mother and father (initially) and 
child (later). Moreover, there are also three moments in this act: 


Moment X1: This moment is considered to be “existential” in relation to the parents and 
“pre-existential” in relation to the child (therefore, prior to his existence). 


The mother and father already exist and therefore have a physical apparatus developed (brain) 
and are able to consider the issue of birth consciously, to reason about the aspects involved and 


to make a decision. Observe that one can make the decision without consciously considering 
the issue and without reasoning about all the aspects involved (which, in fact, seems to be very 
common), but at least there is the possibility of making these types of consideration, since the 
physical apparatus is available for this. 


The child, however, does not exist in X1. They have therefore no (cerebral) physical apparatus 
or any other to consider the issue, there is no consciousness, there is no reasoning, there is no 
decision-making. If such a tool is not available, it is absolutely impossible that there be any 
awareness or choice about the issue by the new being’. 


Moment X2: This moment is considered as the beginning of the existence of the child. From this 
point onwards, there will occur a series of processes of development of the new created 
individual. 


Moment X3: This moment is considered as one in which the individual who was before in 
development is already developed. 


1: In the description made here, one observes the tendency for the causal closure of the physical 
world, not adopting, therefore, supernatural and/or religious elements. This closure is in fact 
being adopted for the beginning of our considerations. If the reader feels some discomfort with 
this element, it is enough to wait for a later consideration that takes into account religious points 
of view. Until then, consider that this natural referential is the one adopted. 


Several years later, therefore, after the series of processes of development of the individual, he 
himself will have the same characteristics that the father and the mother had at the moment X1 
(boldly assuming that when they had the child these were already developed!), that is, a 
physical apparatus (brain), consciousness and reasoning. At this point the child can make 
decisions that they can justify, ground and defend. 


When these three moments are observed, it is clear that the decision of procreation was limited 
only to the mother and father of the child, since the child did not participate in the process of 
choice about their own coming into existence (which occurred at the moment X1). It is 
impossible for the child to give their opinion about whether they would like to exist or not, as well 
as to know about the conditions of existence (because even at the moment when the child 
comes into existence—moment X2—they do not have the necessary conditions for any 
reflective act, which will only happen in X3, several years later). (Important trivialities to 
remember.) 


Therefore, due to the fact that the choice has been made exclusively by the father and the 
mother (the only ones potentially aware, from the moment X1 until the moment X3), existence 
comes to the child as an obligation”, an imposition, a bestowal (which can also only be 
perceived by the child several years later, from X3 onwards). 


Those responsible for this obligation, imposition or bestowal are the father and the mother, 
because they have created this child, this person, this new being who walks into a conscious, 
rational and sentient life (a condition that will be fully updated in X3). This condition of obligation 
is an important feature of life, regardless of how long it lasts. But it can be said that once the 
new being is created, they will also be forced to live for several years, from the moment X2 until 
(minimally) the moment X3. 


ad bt 


2: It should be avoided that the terms “obliging,” “imposing,” and “bestowing” be understood as 
characterizing the pre-existence of any part of the child, which would then be forced into 
existence in another way, in fact, from moment X2 forward; it is nothing like that. But it would be 
reasonable to assert, by ordinary verbal transitivity, that one who imposes an obligation, forces 
someone into something, and that it is not possible to force someone who does not exist into 
anything (and thus characterize a kind of pre-existence of that someone for them to be forced into 
something). The use of these terms was only to elucidate the difference between something that 
the individual decides for himself and something that someone decides for the individual (even 
without his knowledge), and the latter is what was called “obliged,” “imposed,” “bestowed.” 


Such a language trap happens because the two verbal objects (someone, life) are intimately 
connected elements, and the verb (“to force”), in a strict consideration, could only be used from 
the confirmation of the existence of both. But all this occurs at the same time, that is, the 
“obligation,” “someone,” and “life.” In this way, it would be more appropriate in all occasions to 
use the expression “force someone” or simply “force,” without putting other verbal objects (such 
as “someone” and “life”), and with the sense of “creating someone.” However, in this case one 
would have the impression that there are missing complements, as if there were a syntactic error 
in the sentence. For this reason, the text will use constructions such as “force someone into life,” 
“force someone into being,” “force someone into existence,” “force the child into being,” among 
others, although they’re not the best option due to the mentioned language traps. The expression 
“create someone” would be more appropriate, but it seems to hide or lessen the problematic 
nature of the issue (which “force” clearly conveys). 


5. Priority of the perspective of the new being 


The considerations of the father and the mother as to what will be experienced by them 
(because they are, in the initial moment, conscious beings), are not of the highest importance, 
since each one of them with their peculiarities can start thinking and conclude by themselves if 
the part that will be experienced by them (the effort they will have to make to take care of the 
children, the difficulties they will face, the contingencies that may arise, the pleasures they will 
have, the satisfactions of their needs) is pleasant or not, favorable or not. 


However, the considerations of what will be experienced by the child (or from the perspective of 
the child) also have to be made by the father and the mother (since at the moment X1 the child 
does not exist), and these are of the highest possible importance since the father and the 
mother are responsible for the existence of the child (since they created him in his very being), 
and it is observed that the child can only perceive where he finds himself in, why he exists and 


how he exists from the moment X3 onwards (many years after having already been 
born—moment X2—that is, too late to ask). 


Precisely by virtue of this necessary innocence of the new being (being born without knowing 
why, without knowing the conditions of existence, without having made a choice, being thrown 
into the world), the present text prioritizes their perspective and not that of the mother and 
father. 


6. Forced 


It is already known that in deciding to “have a child,” what will be experienced by the child is life, 
and that from the moment X3 onwards it will be a particular life: conscious, rational and sentient. 
One could ask the question: why is it problematic to force someone into that life? Or, simply: 
why is it problematic to “force someone” (in the sense of the “obligation” arising from “creating 
someone,” see note 2)? 


To say the truth, anything that was created was forced into being, by the fact that things do not 
have power over coming into being or not, and commonly we do not see any problem in this, 
when talking about things. But in the case of a person this is a much more delicate issue 
because it involves precisely this specificity of the conscious life in an equally created matter, 
having been forced into being because of the fact that this someone did not have power over 
coming into being or not, and it is only from the moment X3 onwards that they will notice this 
clearly. 


Initially, let’s just consider the act of forcing someone into something, whatever that may be. 
Whatever the thing that one will be forced into (independently of the person knowing or not 
about the characteristics of that thing), it seems bad to have to do something that one has not 
been able to choose. If one does not know the characteristics, the situation seems to be even 
worse (even though there may later be agreement with the choice made by the one who made 
the imposition). This hurts the desire for control, power, and freedom that people seem to have, 
forcing them to powerlessness, lack of control, and lack of freedom to choose their own way. 


So the act of forcing someone into something, whatever it may be, would already bring this 
problem, and the procreative act could already be judged as authoritarian, impositional and 
unjust. This could be a more general first response to the question put at the beginning. 


7. Phenomenology of speeches, groups of people and contingent aspects 


But in particular regard with the obligation to life, other relevant factors should be added. When 
observing people and considering their speeches, we notice that there are basically three 
groups: some who say they are very optimistic about life, who say they love living. There are 
many other people who say that they are not very concerned and who simply go on living 
without manifesting particular love or hatred of life (or just loving or hating it at particular 
moments but without a general reflection on the subject). And finally, there are some people 
who call themselves very pessimistic about life, who say they hate living. 





It is also observed that there is no way to establish reliable covariance patterns to relate life 
events of a particular person to one of the three indicated groups. 


For example, consider taking someone as a reference and asking them to talk about someone 
else’s life. The first person, in an observer position, may consider the life that the other person 
lives as great. Imagine then that millions of other observers with different characteristics were 
selected to make an assessment of the life of that same individual and that their judgments 
matched that of the first evaluator. 


Suppose now that the same group of examiners were exposed to the life of a third individual, 
and suppose that a judgment was again given, but now, with a consensus to the contrary: they 
all considered the life of the individual to be very bad. It is perfectly plausible, however, that the 
first person evaluated is in the last group and commits suicide, for example, and that the second 
individual evaluated is in the first group. 


~ al 





“Oh! Your life is great!” 


This reveals the subjective nature of these discourses, which depend particularly on the psyche 
of each individual, which was not the result of a choice: they simply are like that and cannot 
decide from day to night not to be as they are. The psyche of each person has no necessary 
relation, therefore, to living in a period of war or peacefulness, in a culture with certain social, 
political, economic characteristics and not in another, in one family and not in another, or being 
of one gender or another (it is not meant to say that these conditions have no influence at all, 
but that they are not absolutely determinant). 


It is not, therefore, only a matter of the peculiarities or contingencies of the subjects’ 
experiences, as some people claim. In this way, any criteria (especially the behaviorist criteria) 
that is adopted to predict the group which a person will be in, from events that they may live, will 
not be reliable. 


This issue seems to be related to the levels of expectation and acceptance of each individual. 
Imagine that someone has the desire to be an amoeba with regard to a certain group of 
characteristics. Imagine further that this person cannot fulfill such desire, but they accept this 
fact calmly. This hypothetical individual could be considered to have a very low level of 
expectation and a very high level of acceptance. Someone with this profile tends to be in the 
first group, but we also cannot establish this as a reliable standard, because of the difficulty of 
situating individuals at these levels. And even more important, by the powerlessness one has 
against these levels, either in relation to oneself or in relation to the other (as with the new 
being). There is no way to regulate these levels; their regulation is a result of uncontrollable 
factors. 


8. Unknown 


Taking into account the many difficulties presented in the previous sections, let us now reflect 
about the new being (before he exists, in other words, at the moment X1). He, who cannot know 
the conditions of existence and neither opine about them, would be in which group? Would he 
be a naive optimist or an arduous pessimist? Would he be an unconditional lover of life or a 
tormented and suicidal youth? 


There are those who wish to flee from these reflections by claiming that he himself will later 
choose how to “look at life,” which is false: no one wakes up on a beautiful sunny morning, 
breathes deeply, smiles and declares themselves a naive optimist or an arduous pessimist. This 
“looking at life” is not a starting point (where a choice would be made as to which are the 
favorable and unfavorable elements), but an inevitable arrival point (consequence, effect, 
result). 


Worse still: if one thinks they are able to choose how to “look at life” (as if it were like the 
choices of a restaurant menu), one seems to be only choosing between illusions created by 
themselves or by other humans, instead of having a genuine way of “looking at life.” 


Returning to our reflections: it is quite obvious that it is not possible to know, then, which group 
the person will be in, whether they will say that they love life or that they hate it, wnether they 
will be suicidal or not. Thus the new being (at moment X1) is unknown in these respects for the 
parents, and some possibilities available to him are terrible and devastating. 


9. How bad can it get? 


To illustrate of one of these possibilities, consider, for example, a suicidal person. Commonly the 
suicide wishes, at any cost, to stop feeling what they are feeling (and that has a great 
significance for them). There is no doubt that during a period of time until the moment of suicide 
(if successful), one suffered intensely, one felt several types of pain, and a painful process 
occurred that led the person to suicide. This period of time can be of several years, where every 
hour has been painful. At the moment X71, it is not known whether or not a person like this will 
be procreated. 


There are, again, those who say that these considerations are irrelevant, because if he, the new 
being, later wishes to commit suicide, so be it (considering, moreover, that suicide is an option 
like that of which color of shirt to wear). The only thing that the father and mother did (they say) 
was creating that life and, from then onwards, he, the new being, is the one who will have to 
deal with the problem. Here again there seems to be an attempt of exemption from 
responsibility: if these considerations are not related to the father and mother, who are they 
related to? 


If the new being, at some point, wishes to commit suicide (which is likely to happen only from 
the moment X3 onwards), he can do so. But what is he trying to get rid of in this case? It seems 
clear that it is from this feeling that bothers him, by getting rid of his own body (since it is the 
body that allows him to have this feeling). But, speaking of a body, when did he “gain”? that body 
that now makes him have those feelings? Answer: At the moment X2. 


But why? Because the father and mother decided to have a child, and with this, give him a body. 
This connection is obvious and is seriously related to the responsibilities of the parents. 


3: The term “gain” a body was only used to facilitate understanding, since to “gain” something it 
is necessary to exist and it would not be possible for someone to “gain” a body, because one 
exists only with the existence of the body. Thus, we could construct the sentence in this way: 
“But, speaking of a body, when did he start to exist, being able to feel? At the moment X2. . . .” 
Obviously, with this term (“gain”) we are not indicating the existence of “any part of the child” 
prior to the moment X2 (as already mentioned in the definition of these moments, where X71 is 
“pre-existential” for the child. See note 2). But maybe this is not really a good term, after all, when 
one “gains” something (even if the giver is impolite) one can always reject the “gift”; but the body 
comes as an obligation and not just as a “distasteful gift to an ungrateful suicide.” 


10. They just created a life 


Yes, the only thing that the father and mother did was creating that life (and we take advantage 
of this moment to remember the motivation: for the parents’ own satisfaction). And what else 
was needed? What else was necessary to expose the child to possibilities like the one 
mentioned (the process of suicide)? Simply nothing else. It was enough to just create that life. 


To a certain degree, it is the same as saying that the only thing a certain individual did was, for 
example, “take a step forward,” “throw a coconut out the window,” “push a button,” simple 
things, daily and common, if taken this way. Without observing that when taking a step forward, 
one collided with another individual, resulting in injuries; that as one threw the coconut out of the 
window, another individual passed by; that when one hit the button, missiles were fired at 
civilian human targets. And when those involved were questioned about this, the answer given 
beforehand might be: “I just stepped forward,” “I just threw a coconut out the window,” “I just 


pushed a button,” “I did nothing beyond this.” 


All right, if we accept, for example, that the death of a thousand people by the firing of missiles 
has no direct relation to the push of that button, and if it is accepted that the questioned 
individual “did nothing else” besides pushing a button (as if it were the button of a coffee maker), 
then one can agree that the father and mother “did no more” than to simply create a life. Just 
that, and nothing more. From then onwards, the new being will have to manage on his own, and 
if he wants to, he can kill himself. 


Clearly this characterizes a thoughtless and insensitive attitude that does not even consider the 
next five minutes, exactly the stance contrary to the one we are trying to adopt here. From that 
moment onwards (moment X2) the problem of existence will be the child’s problem, he is the 
one who will have to deal with all this; but because of the parents, because they decided to 
make him exist, “to create a life.” 


11. It is not trivial 


The suicide is trying, even if he is not fully aware of it, to get rid of something that came to him 
as an obligation, which he could only perceive after having lived for several years, probably in 
the way his father and/or mother wanted, and whose purpose was the personal satisfaction of 
the father and/or mother. 


Notice how a very common decision, whose purpose was to bring joy and whose habit is 
generally considered noble, can bring an immense and immeasurable suffering, to the point of 
the person wanting to get rid of what has been “given” to them (including the already mentioned 
unilateral authoritarianism, always involved in procreation, and immediately exercised over the 
child, for whom in principle one would not want to cause suffering). Notice then how the real 
non-triviality of this decision appears here, and how much a prior and greater reflection and 
sensitivity should be necessary on this subject, always from the perspective of the new being 
and not only from the parents’ perspective. 


12. Extensive risk 


Certainly there is a risk involved in procreation. But the real problem is not that there is a risk, 
but that this risk extends to the child, not being limited just to the father and mother. The 
decision, when taken in favor of procreation, exceeds in execution and implications the parties 
who made the decision, involving a necessarily non-aware and powerless being. The 
implications of the action will also, and mainly, affect the new being, who had nothing to do with 
the decision since he did not participate in this process, being loaded with impositions from this 
moment onwards (including, potentially, that of suicide). 


The risk refers not only to the extreme case of the suicide, but also, minimally, to the entire third 
group. For these people, the sufferings of existence “speak” very loudly, are of high weight, and 
often refer to immutable aspects of life, leaving little hope for a “group change” (only possible by 
adopting illusions, but few that reached this group achieve this possibility). In this context, and 
always from the perspective of the new being, the act of suicide becomes the least of problems, 
since he finally kills himself and eliminates these sufferings and feelings. 


Perhaps we should have a greater concern for other beings who would rather not have been 
born: they wish to kill themselves and endure similar conditions to those of the suicide, but they 
do not carry out the act because they do not have the courage to do so or because they have 
beliefs (religious, like most people) contrary to the act. These beings long for death, but unlike 
the suicide, they indefinitely prolong their sufferings. 


Knowing how intense the suffering of the people in this group can be, even if it is alleged to be 
proportionately small in number, there is always a very considerable risk in forcing someone into 
life: what if the new being is, at some point, a person from this group? As much as it is claimed 
to be statistically unlikely’, this is never a situation in which parents would wish to see their child 
in (now speaking from the maternal and paternal perspective). 


And even worse: would they wish to be responsible for the existence of a person who can be so 
vulnerable, hurt, devastated, and even destroyed by the pains of existence? Well, when one 
decides to have a child, one answers “yes” to that question. With procreation one opens up the 
possibility of placing in this undesirable situation an “innocent” being (for having no knowledge 
or power whatsoever over the existential decision that was made and its conditions), and who 
“will pay”? for existing. 


4: It is observed that a probabilistic treatment of suffering is especially disrespectful from an 
individual perspective. Try telling someone who is experiencing terrible suffering or terrible 
(physical) pain that they are the only person who is going through it all over the world, or that they 
are part of a proportionally small group of the population. See if such information has in any way 
alleviated their suffering or their pain. Obviously not; from the perspective of the sufferer, whether 
the whole world is in the same condition or in a diametrically opposed condition is irrelevant to 
the degree of intensity of their pain or suffering. And this is precisely the position that a new 
being can be in, namely, the position of an intense sufferer. What if this happens? If they are in 
this position, will they be told that this was unlikely to occur? That there was such a small 
chance? Is this going to help them in any way, when they are already in existence? Not at all. This 
type of probabilistic information is only useful for governors to advertise their supposed deeds 
and for people (disrespectful of human suffering) who feel well by thinking that extreme suffering 
only applies to a small percentage of people. This kind of information can be useful from the 
government perspective, or from the perspective of a distant person, but never from the 
perspective of the person who suffers and even of the people close (not just physically, but 
emotionally as well) to them. 


5: The term has been metaphorically used to characterize that existence has something that is 
costly to the being, and in the context of the above group, unbearably costly. A necessarily 
innocent being (who did not choose to exist or influenced his existence in any way) will bear 
these costs; he will have to pay a debt that he did not incur. And what a debt!!! Impossible to be 
taken away and that is inevitably paid by each cycle of breathing (a kind of “I suffer therefore | 
am”). It would not be erroneous to attribute the term “intergenerational tyranny” (commonly used 
by environmentalists when referring to interventions in nature made by a certain human 
generation, which will have problematic implications for the next ones, if they exist) with respect 


to parents and children (respectively seen as tyrants and victims). In fact, if taken in a somewhat 
more general way, this idea of intergenerational tyranny may well characterize the act of simply 
having a child. 


13. Serious and respectful consideration 


Thus, without knowing which group the new being will initially be in, which group he may be in 
on other occasions (from the moment X3 onwards, for example) and, even worse, without ever 
having the power to place him in another group (even if it hypothetically were the best father 
and mother in the world, with all of the best conditions, see note 4), the act of forcing someone 
to be born will always have this highly problematic nature from the point of view of moral 
responsibility. 


Such issues should be seriously considered in a thoughtful and deeply respectful attitude 
toward human suffering and sensibility, contrary to the usual attitude of disregard and attempt of 
exemption from responsibilities, which always claims there are many possibilities for the child, 
such as optimistically facing life—if he wants to—and if not, in the worst case, he can still kill 
himself—after all, the problem is his alone from X2 onwards. 





Reading option 


As | commented in the preface to this second edition, | decided to publish everything together, 
that is, my own text and the exchange of letters with Professor Julius von Kabra. If the reader 
prefers, they can read this text in an interspersed way with the letters referring to the topics 
discussed, so as not to run the risk of forgetting the issues if they leave everything to the end. If 
the reader opts for this reading route, they should now go to the “Preface Letters” and “Letters 
of Definitions” (in the first part of chapter 3), and then return to “the Ego of the issue,” I. If the 
reader, on the contrary, does not want to interrupt the momentum of the text, they should ignore 


this warning and continue reading in the usual linear way. (Anyway, the conclusion will always 
be the same: better not to procreate)! 


Part Two 
THE EGO OF THE ISSUE* 
| — Ultra-egoism. Why force someone into being? 


1. Necessary Aspects of Human Life (I) 


It has been mentioned very briefly (in note 5) that existence has something that is costly to the 
being (to all beings, regardless of the characterization of groups that was made before). In order 
to clarify this point, some considerations will be briefly presented, which will cause the 
procreative imposition (which, in the first part, was perhaps not very severe) to become 
significantly more problematic. 


Acharacteristic of any life is its end: this applies to a bee and to a human. The insect, however, 
is not aware of its death. The mammal, at some point, becomes aware of its most assured 
destiny, and until the moment of its consummation arrives, he will live with its shadow (always 
present), pervading everyday situations and possibilities, including being a potential element of 
frustration of any project made by him (even that of surviving one second more). 


6: Usually expressions such as “the core of the issue,” “the heart of the issue,” “the X of the 
issue,” are used to refer to the central or most important element of a subject. On the other hand, 
the ego is traditionally the central structure of one’s personality, and in this sense it presents an 
analogy with those other expressions. Moreover, one of the main points advocated in this section 
is that a special kind of egoism is behind all procreations as their main motivator. Thus, in 
speaking here of “the Ego of the issue” it is not only said that this is going to be the nucleus of 
the issue, but the filling of this nucleus is also shown: the ego. 


Frequently this creates some discomfort in human mammals, a kind of insecurity, of not knowing 
how much time one will have to do what one wants to do, of not being able to know if one will 
die now or not, the when and how of death (as happened with birth). 


It is also known that the human body is regularly attacked by organisms, or it undergoes certain 
physical-chemical actions causing weaknesses or limitations to its condition. This is how many 
people, who once did certain activities very easily, have to make an immense effort to do the 
same thing after a given moment. And many other people are totally unable to do what they 
used to do. 


Such a condition is by itself not pleasant at all, but for a being who is fully aware of his present 
condition, has a good memory of his previous habits (of having so often performed certain 
activities without effort), and who now has to live with his new weaknesses, it is something 


terrible and is a cause of much suffering; the person is taken by feelings of strangulation and 
limitation, feeling restricted and diminished. 


And humans are fully aware that they can be in such a circumstance at any point in their lives. 


2. Necessary Aspects of Human Life (Il) 


In addition to these factors, it is highly probable that the new being will have to experience the 
death of his own parents, his father and his mother. It is also at least possible that he will have 
to experience the death of a son or daughter. And it is extremely likely that he will have to 
experience the death of other family members and friends. In one or some of these affective 
relationships, he must go through a period when the other is ill, either in an initial or terminal 
phase. 


In this opportunity, he can closely follow the suffering of a very dear person, with whom he has 
strong emotional bonds; and when their suffering ceases forever, there will only remain the 


suffering of the one who will have to deal with the loss of the loved one. 


And again, he is fully aware that he will have to go through all this. 





The created being will also have to make choices, and therefore give up many other things; he 
will have many more things to give up than things to achieve or complete. This is because in 
choosing something, concomitantly, one cannot cover all other possibilities. To improve his 


criteria of choice, many frustrations and failures will make him realize the particular weaknesses 
of his individuality, making him evade options that would surely lead him to new failures. 


In the midst of this situation, of course, he must also have, besides natural disasters, all the 
disrespect of others, with all the difficulties they will impose on him, even if they seem to be 
avoidable. 


3. Exceptions as the rule? 


It seems to be a commonplace to assert (at least when one adopts an attitude of respect for 
human suffering) that here we are taking exceptions as the rule. Many prefer to think that few 
people are experiencing intense suffering or pain, and that for an individual the unpleasant 
periods of time represent little, after all, in relation to the total time of their lives. 


To this we can reply, first of all, that not so few people are experiencing these states: it would 
suffice to visit the many crowded hospitals. (At any point in time, most of humanity is sick.) And 
even if these situations were exceptional, a consideration has already been made of this purely 
statistical treatment of suffering and the non-assurance about a participation in a given group 
(see note 4). 


Concerning the assertion that for a person the periods of time of suffering or pain would 
represent little in relation to the temporal whole, there are many variations, and probably many 
people in group three would not agree with such a statement. But even supposing the case of 
people who agree with it, note that the consideration of time that has been made is merely 
physical, that is, how much time one has suffered compared to the total time of a life. The 
existential perception of time, however, is very different. 


If one were to reconsider the initial comparison between the time of suffering and the total time 
of one’s life, but now in existential rather than merely physical terms, the result would be quite 
different, hanging overwhelmingly on the side of time of suffering or pain, especially if the 
reference is given while the pain is still happening. 


Even if (according to the discourse of a certain group of people) one could indicate that, in a 
purely physical-temporal reference, the time of suffering and pain is comparatively small, note 
that we are talking about a human being, and not about a machine, that is, an animal that has a 
peculiar perception of time, whose specificity is existential rather than purely physical. In this 
way, the moments of suffering and pain will be very significant for him, even in a temporal 
consideration, since in these circumstances the existential time is incommensurable if 
considered in relation to purely physical time. 


4. “Recipe” for a suffering being 


The human being is endowed with a great sensibility together with a strong knowledge of his 
limitations and conditions: with this, one has the right “recipe” for a suffering being. That is to 
say, a being who is fully aware that he will die, that he will be regularly attacked by organisms, 


who gradually and inexorably advances towards decrepitude, who knows that he will most 
probably have to suffer the death of his parents, his father and his mother, as well as the death 
of other family members and friends, and who cares very much about all this, who wishes he did 
not have to go through those experiencies, who feels harmed by all these necessities of his life. 


5. “Life is like that, it can’t be helped” 


It is possible to understand that anyone who is already in this situation, that is, a sentient and 
conscious human being (and therefore a sufferer) who was forced into life (without any choice, 
power, responsibility or knowledge about the situation that awaited him), a being who can 
experience joys, but also goes through sufferings, pains, worries (and who is aware that he will 
still have more ahead of him, if he continues to live, which is also uncertain), a being who suffers 
with natural limitations (that he did not choose either and which are immutable), advancing 
towards decrepitude and condemned to make decisions, anyway, perhaps such a being would 
want to adapt to this situation with phrases such as: “Life is like that,” “This is natural,” “It can’t 
be helped,” and other similar statements. 


It should be noted, however, that the fact of it “being like that” (“inherent to life”) will in no way 
diminish the sufferings that the new being will be exposed to or in no way improve the condition 
of the being that you are about to create. On the contrary, what might happen is that even more 
suffering than necessary is added (such as those due to diseases, congenital problems, 
malformation and other peculiarities) or even social complications of this situation (bad material 
conditions, among others). 


6. Is there anything that can be done for the new being? 


There is, however, something that can be done, a power that we actually have. This power is 
the choice to repeat or not to repeat this situation or circumstance, the option we have to force 
someone into this situation or not to do it. One did not have the power to choose or to influence, 
in any way, his own condition, one did not have responsibility for his own existence and for the 
set of circumstances that configures the situation of human life described above. But one is able 
not to force someone into this, not to be responsible for putting someone in this painful situation, 
not to repeat what was done to us, not to continue the cycle of suffering, not to mimic the 
actions of others. 





Metaphorically referring to this set of things to which a new being is forced into as a “package,” 
one may say that the already existing individual was forced into it, but what he can still do is not 
impose the same package on another being, with whom he would have a link of responsibility 
for their existence (since the being that he could create would be absolutely innocent in relation 
to the package, without knowledge, power, and responsibility). 


The situation for the already existing individual is that of obligation (he was forced into this), but 
one has the power to not put another individual in the same situation of obligation. After all, it is 
not because the package is “inherent to life” that one should impose it on someone else. One 
has the option of doing it or not, that is, one has the option of forcing it on someone or not. And 
this is the decision that existing beings have to make. While the package is necessary for the 
parents (it is “like that”), for the children (if and only if kept in X1) it is contingent (it may not be), 
and the parents are the ones who will decide whether or not it will be. 


Since the new being will be forced to suffer, very intensely in particular moments, and always of 
great existential significance, it would be interesting to ask the following question: why force 
someone into life? Why create a new being? 


7.0. Ultra-egoism’ 


7.0.1. Distraction and joy 


At this point it is important to make some distinctions and exemplifications of different 
categories: egoism, super-egoism, and ultra-egoism’. When we finish developing them, we will 
return to the issues raised in the previous section. 


7: At the beginning of the exposition of this important topic, of this special kind of egoism, 
ultra-egoism, the numeration “7.0” was used instead of simply “7” (afterwards, there will be 
numbered sequences such as 7.0.1, 7.0. 2, etc.). This is not totally gratuitous. Since ultra-egoism 
is crucial for understanding the motivations behind procreation (it is procreation’s most central 
and original point), the “0” has been used due to it being a crucial number in mathematics. In 
addition, we usually represent the “0” graphically as an ellipse or a circle. In its geometrical 
representation as a circumference, it refers to this issue of the centrality of a point, of the 
fundamental element, of the core of the issue around which all the rest is oriented. Like the center 
of a circumference, ultra-egoism exerts this centrality and defines everything around it for the 
occurrence of procreation. 


8: It would be possible to rethink these classifications by reducing them, perhaps, to only two 
categories. In that case one would have only ultra-egoism and another category, for example, 
egoism. Perhaps the distinction between egoism and super-egoism can be mitigated, but never 
the label of ultra-egoism in relation to the other category(ies). In no case could this distinction be 
mitigated. 


We humans can distract ourselves, or have satisfactions, pleasures, and joys in very different 
ways, sometimes through some activity that does not involve the participation of other people, 
such as thinking, idealizing, or dreaming. Other times, we distract ourselves with something that 
involves other people, such as talking, playing sports, having a sexual intercourse, and so on. In 
these activities involving another person or other people, some of them are either between 
moments X2 (inclusive) and X3, or in moment X3 (inclusive) onwards. 


On occasions when there is the involvement of another person who is in the moment X3 or 
beyond, one may or may not have concern for that person’s feelings. In case there is no such 
concern, one may not feel a strong enough connection to think and feel from the other’s 
perspective; one may not notice a strong enough connection to feel responsible for that person. 
In this case, the individual is solely focused on satisfying his own needs, without any fear of the 
suffering (and other side effects) that he may cause to the other person. This kind of attitude 
could exemplify the category of egoism. 


7.0.2. Non-innocent victims 


Notice here some nuances: since the people involved are either between moments X2 
(inclusive) and X3, or in moment X3 (inclusive) onwards, these are already existing people. 
They may be individuals in development (between X2—inclusive—and X3), such as children, 
who should have some assistance from the father and mother, to prevent them from being 


placed in situations of interaction with people who do not worry about their feelings (as, for 
example, in the extreme case of pedophilia). 


If this were done with a child, such an attitude could be characterized as super-egoism, because 
the levels of power, responsibility and knowledge of the situation are very low for a child. 


But they can also be already developed individuals (from the moment X3—inclusive—onwards) 
and, in this case, they could (because they have, unlike children, a developed physical-cerebral 
apparatus, consciousness and reasoning) ponder about the situations in which they were 
putting themselves in. That is, asking oneself if that environment one shares with the other is 
safe, asking oneself about the other’s potential intentions, considering the possibilities even 
without being sure of them. Knowing the possibilities that the other could being lying to get what 
he needs, and deciding whether if, even then, they will carry on this relationship, having 
knowledge, power and also responsibility for deciding to enter and stay in the situation. 


This person is not completely an “innocent” (i.e not aware, powerless and not responsible) 
“victim” (an individual which another person took advantage of without having any concerns 
about their feelings); if they were “victimized,” it was because they allowed themselves to be. It 
is common for people (even those from the moment X3 onwards) not to do this kind of 
reflection, but at least they had the possibility of doing it, because they have an apparatus for 
doing so, because they have such a tool available. 


Even if they have not used it, these people cannot be characterized as “innocent victims” (in the 
sense indicated); at most, they could be characterized as naive victims (a feature that is 
inevitable between moments X2—inclusive—and X3, but no longer from moment X3 onwards). 


In egoistic and super-egoistic attitudes, then, there is the involvement of already existing people. 
One may have a necessarily naive victim if they are situated between moment 
X2—inclusive—and X3, in the case of super-egoism. The person has restricted levels of 
knowledge, responsibility and power over the circumstance in which they are involved. One may 
have a not necessarily naive victim (if located in X3 onwards, in the case of egoism), granted 
that they have full knowledge, power and responsibility on the circumstance, since they had an 
apparatus for that and allowed themselves to be transformed into a victim. 


7.0.3. Cause and purpose in the ultra-egoist 


Let us now look at what is ultra-eqoism. While the egoist and the super-egoist have 
relationships, pursuing only self-interests (entertainment, satisfaction, pleasure or fulfillment), 
with other already existing people with whom they have no link of responsibility for their 
existence (understood only in the sense of relationships of fatherhood or motherhood), the 
ultra-egoist has a relationship with another person whom he created for his own satisfaction, 
pleasure, fulfillment or entertainment (Nascituri te salutant), only by self-interest (even if, often, 
also to please other people one likes’). 


9: This means that in the ultra-egoistic attitude, even if it is discursively argued that the child was 
created “to please others that one likes,” it is considered that this equally goes in the direction of 
attending exclusively to one’s own interests. To better clarify this point, consider for a moment 
the motivations that are usually presented to have a child. When asking people in general about 
their motivations, there are often answers like the following: 


1. Because | want to please or satisfy myself, my partner, my parents, grandparents and family. 


2. Because | have always dreamed of having children, | love children, | find them cute, and babies 
are the most beautiful thing in the world. 


3. Because | would like to go through the experience of fatherhood or motherhood. 

4. Because | want a family with children. 

5. Because | want to feel more complete. 

6. Because | want to create a product of a loving relationship. 

7. Because | want to have someone to leave my possessions to. 

8. Because | want to obey, follow, or satisfy God or other supernatural entities of my belief. 
9. Because | want a social compatibility and participation in a tradition. 

10. Because | want someone like me to do what I could not do. 


11. Because | do not want to be alone, | want to have someone to take care of me in old age and/or 
in emergencies. 


This group of answers reveals that the goal of having children is always the satisfaction of the 
parents. And what is clear in the indicated motivations is the centrality of the “I” (because !... 
because!...because!...1...). Even if one indicates some external elements to the procreator 
as parts of the motivation, the central elements are always the procreator’s desires, beliefs, fears 
or interests. The procreator wants to please himself, his partner (because he wants this other 
person and is afraid of losing them), his father and mother, his grandparents and family, society, 
but the desire to please is always his; he wants to please, he wants this or that. It is the procreator 
who wants to obey, follow, or satisfy the supernatural entities of his belief. In the case of wanting 
to please his partner for a fear of losing them, he will say: “I do not want to lose my partner”; the 
issue always remains centered at the “I” (thus the “ego” of the issue)! 


That is, prior to the existence of this person, in the moment X71, the ultra-egoist has already 
thought about what he could do with that still non-existent person: how he could have a 
relationship with them, how this relationship would be interesting for his own accomplishment, 
and how beautiful that little baby would be with whom he (and particularly the mother) would 
initially have a feeling of fusion. Thinking only in his own interest, he thus tried to put into action 
the creation of a person (the “obliging someone” mentioned above in note 2), so that he could 
achieve these aspirations, as the accomplishment of a project. 


Thus, here we find both the link of responsibility for the existence of the other person, and the 
fact that this existence (created, forced into being) was made to satisfy the parent(s) in their 
desires or needs. Putting it a little more explicitly: the ultra-egoist has created (or was the cause 
of) another person for his own accomplishment only with self-interest. Thus, the cause and 
purpose of the existence of the other person rest concomitantly on the ultra-egoist. 


7.0.4. Incommensurable injustice with the new being 


In the case of the egoist and the super-egoist, the people with whom they have relationships 
with, in addition to not having with them the link of responsibility for existence, they have total (in 
the case of the egoist) or at least some (in the case of the super-egoist) ability to think, to make 
judgments, to maintain or break the relationship, from the first moment it begins. In the case of 
the ultra-egoist there is not even the slightest chance for the being with whom they have a 
relationship with. 


The ultra-egoist (like a predator that goes out to hunt) performs an absolutely indefensible and 
cowardly attack, truly constituting an innocent victim, the ideal type of victim. In the minds of the 
parents, the new being was already a victim before he existed, at the moment X1; and he 
begins to exist, at the moment X2, because of the direct desire of the parents and only to satisfy 
them. And, just like the egoist and the super-egoist, often little concerned with the painful 
consequences for the victim. 


Notice how impressive this obvious realization can be: two people who are in X3 or beyond, that 
is, Supposedly aware, are the cause of another person whose original purpose is to be the 
satisfaction of their parents. This new person, absolutely innocent, will have on their shoulders 
the mass (or the burden) of existence. (It is not to be forgotten that many other burdens remain 
for the father and mother, but, for the most part, this could have been thought and foreseen by 
themselves, because they were conscious individuals. ) 





Considered the perspective of the new being, observe the dimension of the injustice committed: 
they have their cause outside of themselves and without any possibility of influencing it; they 
also have their purpose outside of themselves. What will certainly remain within them while they 
are alive is pain, as already indicated by the very words sometimes used to refer to the father 
and the mother: generators and procreators”. 


* Translator’s note: in Portuguese, the original text is written as “gera-dores” and “procria-dores.” 
This is a pun on the word “dor,” which means “pain” in Portuguese. “Procriadores” (procreators) 
and “geradores” (generators), written with a hyphen, would be akin to “(someone who) 
procreates pain” and “(someone who) generates pain.” This word play appears in some portions 
of the second and third chapters, and since there is not an expression of approximate similarity 
in English (at least not to my knowledge), the full significance of this word play gets lost in 
translation. Because of this, | have decided to just use the words “generators” and “procreators.” 


7.0.5. There is only one ultra-egoistic (ultra-manipulative) human act 


While the egoist and the super-egoist might not feel a strong enough connection with the other 
person with whom they have a relationship only by self-interest, in order to be able to put 
themselves in the perspective of that person and to think and feel themselves responsible for 
them, the ultra-egoist on the other hand would not lack reasons for such responsibility. He is, in 
the first place, responsible for the existence of the other person; secondly, the purpose of the 
new being is the satisfaction and fulfillment of his desire (the desire of the ultra-egoist); thirdly, 
that person is genetically and perhaps even culturally (with great influence, if there is family 
coexistence) constituted by him (the ultra-egoist). 


If all this does not establish a motivating link to be able to put oneself in the perspective of the 
new being, if having created them does not make the creator feel fully responsible for them, 
then there is nothing that could establish it. Thus, if he does not simply try to exempt himself, it 
seems quite reasonable, given the circumstances, to require of him to think and feel in the 
perspective of the new being and be responsible for them. 


But notice that, in relation to the issues proposed above, thinking and feeling in the perspective 
of the new being should have been done, strictly, at the moment X71, that is, before their 
existence, considering that, if they are created, the situation of ultra-egoism has already been 
established. In this case, everything that comes from existence without choice, without power 
and without knowledge of the new being, will have to be faced by them. This characterizes a 
higher degree (and, therefore, above egoism and super-egoism) of egoism, precisely what is 
called ultra-egoism. From what has been presented, it is easy to see that there is only one 
human act that reaches such a high degree of egoism: the act of creating a new being, the act 
of forcing someone into existence. 


7.0.6. “People who do not have children are selfish” 


Curiously, people who decide not to have children are often labeled as selfish: they would not 
have children because they would not want to share and devote their time, their money and 
their attention to the arduous task of raising a child. On the contrary, these abstainers would 
want to devote all this to themselves. In these arguments there is the hidden premise that it is 
not possible for the human being simply not to desire to have children; so, according to this 
criticism, people would not have children just because of these burdens, but in fact they wanted 
(like everyone else) to have children. 


But there seems to be many kinds of motivations for not having children, and the answer to that 
criticism would then depend on the motivation of each person who abstained, and many would 
possibly have no problem in acknowledging their “selfishness” in this sense. But in considering 
the issue more broadly (as we do here), it can be observed that people who have children 
(whether they realize it or not) are far more selfish than people who do not have them, even the 
“egoists” in the sense referred to, since these could only be labeled as egoistic, but never as 
ultra-egoistic. 


8. From the perspective of the new being, why force them into being? 


Before, we asked why we should force someone into being, since in doing so they were forced 
into the whole “package” with all the sufferings (some very intense) inherent in the human being. 
Considering the recently exposed ideas, there is now an answer to this question: the 
ultra-egoists seek their own fulfillment, they seek to satisfy a desire (a dream), and for that, they 
force someone into being, they create another person specifically for this, considering the 
perspective of the child to be irrelevant, in an ultra-egoistic overflow of indifference and 
insensitivity. 


If one were really concerned about the well-being of his future son or daughter, rather than with 
his own well-being, and one wished, by creating someone, not to be an ultra-egoist, thinking of 
creating someone with whom one had serious concerns about their feelings, for whom one felt 
responsible and, mainly, not being solely focused on the satisfaction of one’s own needs, in this 
case, the question to be asked would be: why create a new being? Why, from their own 
perspective, force them into being? 


9. Forcing someone into being only for a compensation? 


For an existing being who has been forced into the “package,” it is common to try to evaluate 
the “favorable” and “unfavorable” elements of his life, to affirm that there are many sufferings 
(some intense), guaranteed by the human condition, but there are also “compensations” and 
that “life is like that, with ups and downs.” But when thinking about who has not yet been forced 
into being, who has not been forced into the package, if it includes favorable elements, but also 
many unfavorable others, and considering that “imposing the package on another being” is not 
something necessary, the following issue must be seriously taken into consideration: for the new 
being, it makes no sense to try to justify forcing them into being based on the “favorable” 


elements of life. 





By analogy, one could say that the existing being is someone who has been forced to go to work 
in a place where he is harmed every day, physically and morally, where he experiences hunger, 
cold, heat, where his life is at serious risk, and he has no one to help him, but he, on the other 
hand, receives a very good salary. For this individual, there is some sense to say that this 
situation is bad, but that it has a good compensation. This is a possible rationalization for him to 
adapt to this situation. But when having the option of not putting someone in this situation (in the 
case of a still non-existent human being), would it not be interesting to seriously consider this 
possibility? After all, for someone not yet involved with debt or employers, is it justifiable to 
involve them in an unpleasant situation solely by virtue of wage compensation? 


Consider, furthermore, that even if the father and mother think that money is, in their hierarchy 
of values, the most important thing in life over anything else, the son or daughter can have a 
radically different set of beliefs and values. In this way, what parents call “compensation” (or 
“favorable elements” of life) may represent not even a small benefit to the children! It must also 
be considered that the existence of compensations does not nullify or even diminish the 
relevance of what it is attempted to compensate. We could conclude with another analogy: 
creating someone for them to enjoy the pleasant aspects of life would be like shooting someone 
else with the intention of not being fatal, so that the victim has the opportunity to go to a hospital 


considered very comfortable by the aggressor, and where the victim could delight in all the 
hospital’s comfort. Absurd, is it not? 


10. Inexcusable calculation 


If the package of human life were constituted of only entirely favorable elements, it would be 
less difficult to defend someone who forced another person to accept it. If the package were 
made up of entirely favorable elements and an insignificant (but insignificant for whom?) 
unfavorable part, still in that case it would be extremely difficult to defend someone who forced 
another individual to endure it (since they could have not done so). But since the package is, in 
fact, constituted by a significant bad part, it is simply impossible to defend someone who has 
forced another innocent (that is, without choice, without power, without responsibility, without 
knowledge, and with his perspective absolutely disregarded) to accept it. 


11. Forcing someone into being without ultra-egoism? 


Therefore, those who have been forced into the package try to constantly escape the 
unfavorable elements and meet the favorable ones, always pervaded, however, by the first, the 
necessary ones, such as their mortality and their awareness of it. But thinking about the 
perspective of the new being, regardless of the joys he might have, there would always be the 
guaranteed sufferings and pains. 


But would there also be an undoubted and necessary reason for all beings to come into being? 
It should be remembered that the search for a reason to make the new being come into being is 
the attempt to find a possibility of creating someone without ultra-egoism, without being guided 
by self-accomplishment independently of what this entails for the new being. It is the yearning 
for a coherent attitude between having the son or daughter and, at the same time, desiring for 
their well-being. 


Following the attitude of concern for the well-being of the new being, and trying to reconcile it 
with the desire for one’s own satisfaction, there are several possible actions that do not imply in 
the creation of a suffering being. If, however, there is no possibility for many people of an 
accomplishment without forcing someone into life, one must find a basis to resolve the conflict 
between the well-being of the child and the desire for one’s own satisfaction. 


12.0 The system ends up fine, but the agent ends up worse off 


There are those who will point, as a motivation for procreating, to natural elements such as the 
continuity of the species, descent with modification (as Darwin called it, inappropriately called by 
many of “evolution”), the continuity of a natural message passed down through the generations, 
in part constantly altered (DNA), and other exaltations of nature. Although some beauties may 
be recognized in nature and in these continuities, note that if observed from the individual point 
of view, the situation is nothing beautiful’. In this view, the sentient and conscious human 
individual is an agent of this non-sentient and unconscious system, nature. He carries within 
himself this natural message. 


But it is he, the agent, who pays for existing, for carrying this natural message; he is the sufferer, 
who feels all the pain and anguish of being; it is in him that all this hurts, and it is he who cries. 
To condemn someone to be an agent of this system could indicate, in any case, love for the 
system or the natural message, but not for the agent, the son or the daughter. In this case, love 
is directed to the non-sentient element, not to the sentient one (the agent)! Thus, the act of 
forcing someone into being in the name of nature or some of these natural continuities also 
does not conform to an attitude of concern for the well-being of the son or daughter. 


10: Darwin elucidated that although nature is often visualized as “amazing and jubilant,” what is 
happening, especially in an individual perspective, is a constant struggle and destruction. 
Individually there is nothing beautiful; there is no room for ethical or aesthetic considerations. In 
fact, it seems that if there was any moral animal or being, it died out as soon as it arose; it 
probably did not even get a chance to reproduce, and if it had, it obviously did not (precisely for 


being moral). We are necessarily descendants of non-moral beings or animals. 
13. Guaranteed harm, doubtful benefit 


There are also those who will indicate, as a reason for procreating, certain supernatural 
elements, entities such as devils, gods, spirits, souls, ghosts, angels, saints, archangels, elves, 
fairies, gnomes, among others, pointing for the relations between some of these elements and 
procreation. One way or another, what can be said with certainty is that, in the sentient reality 
opposing the magical and fanciful world of supernatural entities, there continues to be much 
pain and much suffering. 


On the other hand, some people believe in only one of those entities, others in some of them, 
others in all, others in none. This hurts the very reasonable requirement of having a single 
reason—undoubted and necessary—for all new individuals (otherwise one cannot know which 
of these groups of supernatural beliefs the new being will be in). 


In any case, one tries to justify forcing someone into being by virtue of the supernatural beliefs 
of another person (the parent). We have here the cause of a guaranteed harm in the sentient 
world for the new being (sufferings, pains, among others), in the name of something that is not 
guaranteed, referring to a magical world that he can believe in or not. Thus, forcing someone 
into being for supernatural reasons or for beliefs in a supernatural system also does not conform 
to the attitude of concern for the well-being of the son or daughter (in the next section, a more 
broad consideration will be made on belief systems, involving some of the entities mentioned). 








Reading option. “What am | doing here?” 


If the reader has accepted the route of interspersed reading, they should now go to the “Letters 
of the Ego |” and then return to the following section. 


ll - Being is non-being. The two nothingness. Belief systems. 
14. First nothingness (nothingness-nothingness), 


second nothingness (nothingness-mortality) 


Following my initial proposal to think of the emergence of the new being from his perspective, 
and not from an external reason (such as the satisfaction of the parents or the accentuation of 
natural or supernatural elements, among others), the question is: what reasons would he have 
to come into being? The answer is that there would be no reason at all—after all, he does not 
exist. From the perspective of what does not exist, there is nothing “lacking.” There is no 
problem in not being. Out of nothingness (or rather, from this nothingness), nothing was “taken.” 
One did not prevent, one did not deny, one did not deprive the new being of joys or experiences, 
because he is not a nothingness that has become nothingness due to something having been 


subtracted from him (this would be another nothingness, a “subtractive nothingness”). He’s 
nothingness by never having existed. 


It can be very difficult to understand this because we always speak from the perspective of the 
being, already being: and therefore nothingness seems to one who already exists as something 
undesirable, bad, negative, as a kind of “second nothingness,” since for an existing being to 
reach nothingness, something needs to be subtracted from him, taken away from him, 
preventing him from being. This “second nothingness” therefore refers to mortality. But in 
relation to the new being (at the moment X71), this is not the case, because at that moment he is 
nothingness, or rather, he does not exist (and we can call this “first nothingness,” nothingness of 
the first type). By simply never having existed, there is no way to be subtracted, hindered, 
decreased or denied in any aspect (there is no second type of nothingness, there is no 
mortality). For us who are already here, indeed, to go to nothingness we have to be subtracted, 
decreased; but if one never existed, remaining in nothingness does not imply any impediment, 
subtraction or diminution. 


15. Being is non-being, that is the problem 


Usually associated with nothingness (or non-being) is weakness, and power with being. If 
considered within a physical perspective this can be true since something that exists, a body, for 
example, has mass, dimensions, gravitational and electric potentials, kinetic energy, entropy, 
among other properties. However, in an epistemic perspective—conscious, rational and 
sensitive—to be something is to be exactly that something, only that, nothing more and nothing 
less than that, nothing different from that, having these properties, these definitions, these 
limitations, these powers. 


Being something is, at the same time, not being all other things (all other possibilities), and one 
is fully aware of this. One knows, then, that although one has several properties and powers, 
one does not have an infinity of others. One knows of several limitations, including that of not 
being able to be different from what one is; there is an immutability with respect to one’s own 
being. One notices that the powers and properties that one has are very small in relation to 
those that one does not have. Anyway, one notices that by being, we are not*’ much more than 
what we are. 


In this way, the non-being (given the epistemic perspective) can be more powerful than the 
being; to the non-being, a general power of zero value could be attributed as a result, and to the 
being, considering a “sum” between powers and weaknesses (between what one is and what 
one is not), a general power of negative value could be attributed. Thus, by creating a being 
who possesses an epistemic perspective (such as a human being), although it is usually 
believed that one is “giving” something to them, “giving life,” “giving possibilities,” what is in fact 
being done is “taking away” something (their first nothingness, or their nullity) and, in a certain 
sense, “taking life” (considering that one is “giving” a subtractive life, in encounter with the 
second nothingness, a mortal life, the inevitable prospect of the subtractive nothingness, from 
the perspective of someone who exists, and already has existed—after the moment X2), that is, 


one is “taking away possibilities” precisely because one is “giving” a limited existence to a 
particular being with a negative power. 


11: In the physical consideration that was made, approaching some properties, an opposite result 
was obtained to that of the epistemic reference. If, however, other aspects were considered, there 
could be a concordance between the physical and the epistemic. For example, both in the 
macrocosm (although it has been spoken about dark matter) and in the microcosm there are, 
apparently, more emptinesses than fillings. In everything that is constituted there seems to be 
more ‘nothingness’ than anything else, more ‘non-being’ than ‘being.’ In short, the “by being, we 
are not much more than what we are” seems to hold true for the human, the galaxy, or the atom. 


As if it were not enough for a rational, sentient and conscious being to know all this, being also a 
being with desires, ner or later he will want to explore the regions which are im 

the type of being he is. In other words, sooner or later he will “miss” the powers he does not 
have (or will lament having them), the properties he does not have (or will lament having them), 
he will miss not being what he is (or will lament being it), and perhaps he will even desire not to 
exist (or will lament existing), or not to have existed (or will lament having existed). The 
condition of the first nothingness is of absolute freedom, not limited, not defined, without 
properties, not describable, without powerlessness, without pain, without suffering, without 
disturbance, without fear, without anguish, without lament, without loss, without subtraction, 
without reduction, absolutely without anything. 


16. The only possibility of respecting the nothingness of the new being 


The first nothingness takes place by an unvalued emptiness (at the moment X71), unlike when a 
new being is created and “given” (forced into) the inescapable prospect of the second 
nothingness (the subtractive nothingness) and the possible desire for the first nothingness. By 
existing (and only then), the second nothingness will be valued, commonly, as a bad emptiness, 
constituted even by unpleasant physiological and psychological experiences, since “feeling 
empty” throughout lived experiences is frequently not a good experience, be it the feeling of the 
empty stomach or the feeling of the “empty heart” (in unrequited love and loneliness). 


By existing (and only then), the first nothingness can also be valued as a good emptiness, as 
the non-filling of what fills this nothingness, as the non-constitution that constituted it, the only 
(in X1) hopeful possibility (from X2 onwards, definitively frustrated) of not being limited, 
powerless, of not suffering, of not always having the prospect of the second nothingness in front 
of oneself, of not advancing towards decrepitude, of not being diminished, subtracted, reduced, 
of not losing oneself every day, in short, of not being. It is better, therefore, to harm the 
non-being’s right to come into being (which is not an effective injury) than to harm the being’s 
right to not come into being (undoubtedly an effective injury). 


17. Maintained in X1, there is no problem at all! 


Thus, in not forcing a new being into being, he (or she) will not be denied, since in that case, 
that is, remaining in X1, he (or she) never existed and never will exist. The new being, therefore, 
is not denied any joys, experiences, or anything else. Thus, the first nothingness is maintained, 
in which nothing was denied and nothing was affirmed in relation to the new being. Note that the 
act of not forcing someone into being does not bring a denial in relation to the new being, but 
just does not bring an affirmation. When, however, one forces someone into being, the new 
being is affirmed, and then it is too late . . . The “button” has been pressed; the missiles are 
already on the way. The whole “package” comes, the subtractive nothingness, the sufferings 
and pains, the powerlessness of being exactly something and not being able to be all the rest, 
and everything that has already been mentioned. 


There is, therefore, in the act of not forcing, nothing reactive in relation to the new being. What 
could be said is that one acts reactively in relation to other things and not in relation to the new 
being. One denies what exists; one reacts to the present regencies. It could be said that one 
rejects the tendency of repeting the acts of one’s ancestors, a simian inertia based on imitating 
and repeating a tradition, the habits of a society, a set of rules of some group of individuals, 
among others. By not forcing someone into being, one would attempt to take a genuine action, 
not guided by an unthinking custom, one would try not to have only the responsibility of a little 
monkey. 





If considered from a biological perspective, one could affirm to be denying, in the act of not 
forcing, certain parts and functions of our body; if the reference is a psychological perspective, 
one could affirm to be denying certain tendencies that would lead us to force someone into 


being; if considered from a pure natural perspective, one could affirm to be denying the direction 
that the system imposes on us, placing us in a scenario full of nature’s procreative devices. And 

some other (even more abstract) considerations could still be worked out, but surely it cannot be 
suggested that, in the act of not forcing, something is denied to the new being, or even that one 

acts reactively in relation to him (after all, he simply does not exist). 


18. From the first to nothingness to raw jelly 


In relation to these important topics one could remember (in an illustrative way) the poem of 
Augusto dos Anjos, A um gérmen, transcribed below: 


You began existing, raw jelly, 
And you will grow further, in your silence, so large 
Which, is natural, still some day, the crying 


will flow from the shape which you took! 


The water, in conjunction with the bare earth, 
wins over the granite, depressing it. . . the fright 
Convulses the spirits, and yet, 


Your development continues! 


Before, human jelly, do not progress 
And in undefined retrogradations, 


Return to the old calm of nonexistence! 


Before the Nothingness, oh! Germ, You shall still 
Reach it, like the germs of other beings 


To the supreme misfortune of being! 


19. Belief systems 


It is observed that there is a wide variety of belief systems, with many explanations about the 
world and even about worlds in general. There are supporters all over the world for all these 
systems. It should be noted that, in relation to certain aspects of the descriptions presented by 
these systems, it would be impossible for all of them to be right (due to asserting things that 
would be impossible to exist simultaneously), that is, there are incompatibilities between the 
systems. If it is thus assumed that system Y properly describes the world or worlds it describes, 
systems |, F, and L (for example) could not describe it or them properly. 


An interesting question would be: why adopt (for example) system Y? Why not adopt system I, 
or F, or L, or any other? Let us consider that this is an interesting question, but without an 
understandable and communicable answer, and that there might not be a criterion external to 
the individual to tell them which system to adopt, such that the adoption of one of them would 
take place internally, depending on the faith and beliefs of the person, according to their 
particularities. 


In this way, belief systems could not have an external confirmation, a criterion that could be 
adopted to say which is the best, whether Y, I, F, L, or any other. Hence we have the picture 
described above, that is, a multiplicity of systems and adepts for all of them. If there were an 
external criterion, there would be only one universal belief system of which all would be 
adherents. 


19.1. Working with diverse possibilities and extracting patterns 


Since it is not possible to affirm which belief system is correct (assuming there is one), it is 
necessary to work with doubt. An interesting way to do this is to assume, as a first possibility, 
that a certain system (A, for example) is the correct one (the true one, which describes the world 
or worlds properly) and that all others are incorrect. From this first possibility one can think of the 
consequences, that is, the implications of this particularly for the issue addressed here: 
procreation (with two possible outcomes, procreation or non-procreation). 


The terms to think about would be the same as mentioned initially, that is, to think of all those 
involved in the issue and what will be experienced by each one (as if one were a gambler, who 
does not know what will be the outcome of a game, but has to take a gamble). Once this is 
done, a second possibility is raised, in which another system (B, for example) is assumed to be 
the correct one and all others incorrect, and the procedure of extracting all the implications for 
the issue of procreation follows. This procedure is continued until all belief systems have been 
examined; This gives a general picture of the implications for all those involved in this action, 
regarding the issue posed. 


Whatever the system is, there are at least three involved (father, mother and son or daughter, 
that is, natural elements, but, as we have seen, possibly related to supernatural elements) and 
the relations and implications described (like the ones synthesized in the scheme of title 27 and 
many others). What the systems will do (in relation to the proposed framework) is to add one or 
more elements (the supernatural elements), and relate the first elements to the new ones (the 
necessary natural or supernatural elements related to them). 


For example, consider a hypothetical system E, which states, among other things, that it is 
necessary to create a new being so that a spirit (of another world) can incarnate in the body (in 
this world) and evolve, including through suffering (by the way, in order to evolve by this means, 
it seems that they have come to the right “place” with all the necessary “ingredients”). In the 
case of E, one could add another element involved: the spirit. We would also have that, in the 
possibility of assuming this system as the correct one and the others as incorrect, in procreating, 
the child would be involved and associated with the spirit, which would be evolving through the 
experiences of suffering. 


Notice that this (the presence of this spirit) does not alter anything that has been demonstrated 
before about the life of the child: he will have to go through all the sufferings mentioned, he will 
be limited, powerless, he will be exactly one type of being and not all the others, it is he who will 
feel (in his body) all the pains of existence and will pay for existing. But now there is a little story 
that gives meaning and explanation to all these sufferings, pains and limitations. 


Thus, within this story, by taking the decision to procreate, one sacrifices the body 
(understanding by this all that we can say about a body, including thoughts, feelings and 
sensibility) of the child for the well-being of a spirit (of another world) which will incarnate in the 
body of the child. Therefore, in parallel with the constant decrepitude of the body of the child, 
there is a possible “evolution” of the spirit embodied in them. In this way, the body of the child 
receives the injury, and the spirit receives the benefit (or harm). 


If the decision taken, however, is that of non-procreation, one can (in this perspective) have the 
problem that the spirit cannot incarnate and evolve (not at least in the child’s own body), and 
whoever made that decision can be considered a limiter. In this way, the spirit receives the 
injury, and perhaps also those who have decided not to procreate, in case there is some 
“punishment” for making the incarnation of that spirit in that body impossible. The one benefited 
(pre-existential), in this case, would be the body of the child. As it will never come to exist, it will 
maintain the privileged status of the first nothingness. If one wishes to indicate an existing 
beneficiary, one could mention those who made the decision not to have him, because they did 
not force the (body of the) child to come into being and because they were not responsible for 
his existence. 


If a similar reflection on other belief systems is made instead of the hypothetical system E 
(which bears similarities with some existing ones), there will be some interesting patterns (in this 
reflection), which apply, if not to all, to a large part of them. Some of these patterns are listed 
below. 


19.2. Loving the child above all else 


The decision to create a new being sacrifices the child’s body (which is necessary and includes 
thoughts, feelings, sensibility, among other things) in favor of some contingent supernatural 
element(s), causing injury (various natural restrictions, not in the supernatural sense) to his 
body while attempting to benefit the element(s), which in one system is a particular one, and in 
another system is different (there is no external criteria to decide on them, and it is even 


possible that they do not exist). On the other hand, the decision not to have a child benefits the 
body of the child (necessary and recognized as existing’? if not by all, by a number far greater 
than the number of adherents of any belief system) and, therefore, his thoughts, feelings and 
sensibility; and may bring harm to the supernatural element(s) and to those who have taken the 
decision, if there is any sanction (of supernatural origin) for that act. 


Thus, in having a child with a religious motivation, one devotes oneself to love and follow a 
supernatural system of dubious existence (if it were not, it would not be necessary to have faith, 
and there would not be so many different beliefs), and, on the other hand, one does not devote 
oneself to love and to worry about the body of the child (which he will probably live with for 
many days), with his thoughts and feelings, his sensibility, condemning him to guaranteed 
natural sanctions. By not having a child, however, one devoted, loved, and cared for their child, 
with his thoughts and feelings, his sensibility, and if there is any sanction, the responsibility lies 
with those who have decided not to have him and not with the new being; if there is any 
damage, it will be to the supernatural element(s) and not to him. 


Anyway, by not creating a new being, one takes a responsible attitude, keeping the implications 
of this action to the very individual who made the decision. On the other hand, by creating a new 
being, one throws the whole package on the shoulders of the child (in the cases examined, in 
the name of a supernatural element or system), with a myriad of implications, and from then 
onwards (starting from X2) the new being is the one who will have to deal with the problem 
(since he now exists), and not the parents. 


Summarily, in creating a new being with a religious motivation in mind, one sacrifices what 
necessarily exists (the body of the child) for the sake of what only possibly exists (Devil, God, 
spirit, or any supernatural element or system). In a terrifying picture, imagine that a needle was 
stuck in some of those supernatural elements; can you imagine the spirit, God, the Devil or any 
of those elements feeling pain? Now try to imagine your little boy or your little girl with a needle 
stuck on them. It is easier to assume that he or she is in pain, is it not? 


12: In these passages it is always assumed that the body necessarily exists in a world perceived 
by the (five) senses, and is distinguished from elements of doubtful existence, situated in magical 
worlds, or perceived only by some. In these references, however, we seem to have discarded the 
(at least experimental) possibility of the non-existence of a part of the body (often associated with 
the image of a “brain in a vat,” which undergoes certain stimuli and believes to have a body and 
live in a world in which it does not actually live, as shown in the movie Matrix). This possibility, 
however, is not totally discarded here. If one wishes to accept it, considering that one is in an 
experiment of this type, it seems that it is up to this individual or these individuals, the power to 
not impose the “package” on the other. Note that if this hypothesis were accepted, there would be 
one more reason to try not to procreate: to not put someone in an “explicit experimental 
condition,” like a guinea pig (possibly worse than the “explicit non-experimental” condition). It 
was referred to an “explicit experimental condition” because, in a way, our natural condition 
seems experimental, or even worse. In what concerns manipulation, for example, the ultra-egoist 
performs it with the new being in a way that no scientist could achieve, whatever his object of 
study may be. Even if the manipulation of an animal by a scientist seems cruel, for example, by 


cutting it entirely, by modifying parts of its body (even with experiments involving genetic 
alterations), he will never be able to manipulate the animal at the level of its very being, which is 
successfully done by the ultra-egoistic procreator. 


19.3. Humility and uncertainty 


It is important that adherents of any belief system consider all that has been exposed here, that 
is, they should have the humility to recognize the possibility of being adherents of a system that 
does not perfectly describe the world(s) (in virtue of the multiplicity of systems and 
incompatibilities between them, being impossible for all them to be correctly describing what 
they describe). And thus, they should make their decisions through the doubt that reason 
presents to us, which is an important part of the human being (who, if created by God or by 
some superior force—as many believe—is sacred and, therefore, cannot be overlooked). 
Regardless of the humbly acknowledged possibility being true or false, the one who will be 
paying for the decision of the parents will be the son or the daughter (because then he or she, 
regardless of the association with the supernatural element, will vehemently feel all the pains of 
existing). But if it is true, he or she will still have the burden of existence on their shoulders only 
and solely because the parents wanted”. 


13: Forcing someone into being by virtue of this religious motivation refers in fact to the purposes 
of the very parents of the new being, by translating into their desire to obey some supernatural 
element (of their particular beliefs), to covenant with some supernatural system (according to 
their creed), and ends up constituting, in any case, a self-satisfaction (which one has tried to 
project to another world or to the supernatural in general). As stated, then, in regard to 
ultra-egoism, this also characterizes an ultra-egoistic attitude. A clear example of this is a believer 
in the system U that has a child and believes that they are doing something, but someone in the 
system J already does the same thing, believing that they are doing something else, and another 
person of the system L does the same thing and thinks to be doing a third thing. What do we have 
in common in all three cases? Ultra-egoism: two individuals forcing a new being into being. The 
little story told is different in each case, but the act is the same. They decide to have a child by 
virtue of their beliefs, values, interests, causes and inventions, and afterwards the new being ends 
up worse off (who may have no identification with such beliefs and configurations). No matter 


how much the parents point to outside of themselves, having each system a different direction, 
the common nucleus is always a “pointing” individual, who points back and forth as a result of 
his desirous being, which reveals, in all cases, the centrality of the “I.” 


19.4.0 The well-being of the new being as the main or sole objective 


It is important to consider the above because often the adherents of any belief system, or most 
of them, declare that they want, in relation to their own children, the same as the author of this 
essay, that is, the well-being of the new being. | suppose there is this nexus of intentions 
between the author and his readers. Having this same desideratum, there seems to be a link or 
connection that will possibly allow us to reach the goal, that is, the well-being of the new being. 
It is proposed that this be not only the main objective, but, preferably, the only one. Or, if put in 


terms of the procreators, their satisfaction will at least be to do no harm to the new being. After 
all, if it is possible to obtain satisfaction by doing harm to an absolutely innocent individual, and 
itis also possible to obtain satisfaction by not doing him harm, is the best option (morally) not 
the last one? Would it not be better to satisfy yourself without harming an absolutely innocent 
individual? This is the question that | leave for you at the moment. 


20.0 The worst problem of optimisms 


In a brief consideration of some types of optimisms, some possible relations with procreation 
and its implications are made explicit. 


An optimism that ignores all evidence and affirms, for example, before those who live in pain 
and suffering, that “everything is going well” or that “everything is for the best” is not only 
erroneous and illusory, but essentially cruel. But this cruelty has not yet reached its maximum 
peak. The ultimate cruelty is achieved by forcing someone into being by thinking that 
“everything will be possible for the new being,” that “everything is going well,” “everything will 
improve,” “my child will live in a better world than the one | lived in,” “my child will have better 
conditions than | did,” and so on. 


Note that by creating another being by virtue of this imaginary naivete, in one’s abusive exercise 
of one’s right to be optimistic, one hurts the right of the new being to be pessimistic. The 
optimism of the parents (whether economic, religious, social, political, familial, or whatever it is) 
ceases to be connected only to them, thus invading the space of the other, and of a particularly 
innocent other, the new being. Any pessimism that he may have will already be tarnished by the 
original optimistic choice, not made by him. 


True pessimism, that is, not being born, is no longer possible, only a secondary pessimism, 
already within the original optimism of the parents. 


21. In short: always ultra-egoistic 


Recalling some points from the previous exposition, we have that it is not possible (for 
everyone) to justify forcing someone into being based on “compensations” (relative and 
contingent). An attempt has been made to find at least one undoubted and necessary reason for 
all new beings to come into being, and it has been shown that from their perspective there is no 
reason to come into being, there is no internal reason, there is no reason that rests on 
themselves. In this way, the pretension to create someone without ultra-egoism (that is, worrying 
about the well-being of the children, thinking about their perspective, not being exclusively 
focused on one’s own satisfaction) fails. There are only external reasons for the emergence of 
the new being. These reasons become explicit when looking at those who force them into being, 
and observing where they look, whether to themselves, their businesses, their assets, their 
family, to society, or to the projection that they do of themselves. Only by existing (from the 
moment X2 onwards) will the new being have internal reasons, perhaps to smile, but also, 
undoubtedly, to lament, to suffer, to anguish. 


22. There is no ultra-egoism in fortuitous adoption 


The only option left for someone who desperately needs to go through (at least in large part) the 
paternal or maternal experience, but without acting in an ultra-egoistic way, is what | call 
“fortuitous adoption,” the adoption of someone without any devise or control. This is because 
one could always, following the desire to exempt oneself from responsibility, try to “change the 
victims” of adoption (as in the case of murders in the film Strangers on a train—by Alfred 
Hitchcock), where one would premeditate, for example, an adoption exchanged between two 
known couples. This or any other type of planning (Such as maintaining one breeding group and 
another for adopting the ones created) would still remain on the level of ultra-egoism. 


But in fortuitous adoption, that is, in the case of people adopting an already existing person 
without premeditation, although adoptive parents may be considered equivalent to “natural” or 
“biological” parents in certain domains, they certainly are not in the domain we can call 
“ontological.” In this context the difference is glaring, and for the understanding of the 
relationships described in this essay, adoptive parents did not force the adoptive child into 
being, and therefore there are no maximum manipulations that are observed in ultra-egoism. 


23. It is only possible to be a good father and a good mother by not being a 
father or a mother at all 


In this way, the search for a coherent attitude between wanting the well-being of the child and 
the fact of having him fails here. There is an incompatibility between the well-being of the new 
being and the act of forcing him into being. Once he has been forced (from X2 onwards), one 
will not be thinking, in general, about the well-being of the new being, one will not be concerned 
with the child himself (one can then guide him to a better path, or something along those lines, 
but it is already too late, because the worst has already been done). This act (having a child) 
can even reveal a certain veneration of a non-sentient system; it can reveal, at the heart of the 
issue, a certain loving dedication to oneself, in such a degree of involvement with oneself that 
one cannot think about the well-being of one’s own son or daughter, only in one’s own 
ultra-egoistic satisfaction. 


24. It seems better to convince him that it was the stork. ... 
What answer should be given to the new being if he asks you some of the following questions? 
— Why did you make me exist? Why did you put me here? 


— Did you want to love someone else? You were loving each other and you wanted a product of 
that relationship? Or did you want me to bring joy to you or somebody else involved? 


— Or would it be to constitute a family, to go through the experience of motherhood and 
fatherhood, to give meaning to a life that seemed to no longer have it? Or to solve a marital, 
existential, spiritual, social, political, or any other type of crisis? 


— Or maybe to be part of a tradition, to give continuity to a family, to be socially accepted (after 
all, everyone has children)? 


— Or because a baby or a child is the most beautiful thing in the world? 


— Or did you want to have someone to leave your possessions to? Or to have someone to care 
for you in old age? Or to continue the species?! Or to exalt God!? 


If these were the justifications, the new being could then rightly complain: “You were in love and 
now | have to face the world?”; “You were in a crisis and now the burdens are mine?”; “You 
wanted a beautiful baby and now | have to endure all this?”; “What do | have to do with all this?” 





In fact, he has genuinely nothing to do with this. He is just the one they needed to love, the 
product they wanted of that relationship; the source of joy they needed, the missing family 
member, what they wanted in order to experience motherhood or fatherhood, to give meaning to 
their lives, to solve their crises, to be part of a tradition, to give continuity to a family, to be 
socially accepted (after all, everyone has children!). He is what they wanted to aesthetically 
satisfy themselves with (he is this “most beautiful thing in the world”); or to receive their 
possessions, to care for them in old age, to continue the species and to exalt God. But these 


justifications are so egoistic (ultra-egoistic) that it seems better to convince him that it was the 
stork who brought him into the world and that nothing could be done to stop it. 


25. Quick to make amends 


There is a curious irony in the educational guidance of the parents, that which is given by the 
father and the mother who guide their children regarding the adversities they will face 
throughout their lives. It is common for the parents to impose on them a series of precautions 
and tasks, after all “life is very difficult and one needs preparations in order to thrive.” It is also 
common for the parents to not allow or at least recommend to their children that they do not 
have relationships with “certain people,” because “the world is full of evil and selfish people who 
want to take advantage of you, who will make you sad, treat you unfairly, and even hurt you.” 


Perhaps at first, the children will be very glad to have someone so concerned “for their 
well-being,” even if against their will. In a second moment, though, insightful children might find 
it interesting to ask the parents: “But, mom and dad, if life is so difficult and requires so much 
precautions that prevent me from doing what | want, and if the world is so full of evil and selfish 
people who want to take advantage of me, who will make me sad, treat me unfairly and even 
hurt me, and | thank you very much for your guidance, but first, why did you put me in such a 
dark world?” 


The greatest irony in this attitude of the parents is that they themselves were, in a sense, the 
first to commit the disregards (whose victims are their children) of which they subsequently try to 
protect their children from (that is, from being victims of others), as if they wanted an “exclusivity 
contract”: since they created the children for themselves, they are now their owners and they do 
not want others to enjoy them. 


When parents warn their children that the world is full of selfish people who want to take 
advantage of them and who will treat them unfairly, they do the same thing as warning them that 
there are other people in the world like the parents themselves. It is tantamount to informing 
them that, even with a world full of people like that, exploitative and unjust, and even with life 
being very difficult, the parents (who knew this) forced their children into being, even though it 
was avoidable. 


But committing a crime and then protecting the victim does not erase the first action. In that 
case, on the contrary, one will only have to protect the victim by first having made them a victim. 
This primordial act will then enable all future “victimizations.” 


26. Trilogy of responsibility: three tragedies in the same act 


As announced in the preface, the present text followed a certain movement that allows us to 
glimpse three types of imputation or accountability. Initially we have what we could call the first 
imputation: the problem consists in forcing someone innocent (not aware, powerless and not 
responsible) into something. Afterwards, a second imputation in which the problem consists in 
forcing someone into something that is not known whether it will be good or not (for them, the 


particularly innocent other). And in the second part (in “the Ego of the issue,” | and II) a third 
imputation, in which the problem consists in forcing someone (the prototypical innocent victim) 
into something that will certainly be bad for them. Following the cumulative exposition that was 
made so far, the immorality of procreation is more fully configured with all these imputations, 
further aggravated by the fact that the parents abandoned the possibility of abstention, open to 
everybody. 


27. Relational schema between the parents and the new being in 
procreation 


The following diagram illustrates some relations between the parents and the new being. In it is 
explicit: “who receives what” and where the cause and purpose of the existence of the new 
being (and therefore also the links of responsibility concerning his existence) rest. The elements 
mentioned in this schema were discussed in detail throughout the work and are presented here 
only graphically and summarily. 
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28. Minimum proposal: only one approach 


Adopting the proposition of having the well-being of the new being as the sole or main objective, 
one realizes that one can yield to natural “charms” and “forces” to a certain extent (to “say yes” 


to some extent), that is, until it involves an absolutely innocent being who will pay for existing by 
virtue of having been forced by two other individuals who might not have done so. We can thus 
perceive the precise point where one should not give in to these natural “charms” and “forces,” 
in which all optimisms should be limited. Adopting an attitude of radical and profound respect for 
human suffering, and particularly with regard to one’s own son or daughter’s suffering, one can 
do whatever one wishes to do, except force a new being into existence. 
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Reading option 


If the reader has opted for the route of interspersed reading, they should go to the “Letters of the 
Ego Il.” 


CHAPTER 3 


LETTERS OF ABSTENTION 


(TO BE BORN OR NOT TO BE BORN, THAT IS THE QUESTION) 


(The brief and abrupt correspondence between the young negative philosopher Thiago di 
Diabolis and the austere teacher Julius von Kabra, possible descendant of Julio Cabrera) 


PREFACE LETTERS 
Brasilia, Maypril 25, 2120 
Dear Mr. Diabolis: 


| would like to send you this first letter (yes, there will be others) to congratulate you for your 
excellent initiative to publish the unpublished texts of this curious and irritating twentieth century 
philosopher who was Julio Cabrera. The congratulations, however, come accompanied by many 
criticisms and disagreements. 


1 The title “Letters of Abstention” parallels the so-called “suicide letters,” the ones someone 
writes to say goodbye. Letters of abstention, on the contrary, are those that one writes to say that 
they will not come (and, therefore, that they will never have to say goodbye). | also thought about 
calling this section “Postal Questions” in parallel with Nagel’s “Mortal Questions.” “Letters of 
withdrawal” or “Letters of Refusal” would not sound bad either. (Editor’s note.) 


| feel with Cabrera’s texts a curious familiarity, as if | were, paradoxically, his descendant, that is, 
what he never wanted to have. | know | would offend him by saying such a thing, but | feel as 
the son or grandson that he always rejected. With this | do not pretend to disguise a kind of 
supreme revenge against his revolting prose: what would be worse for him than to have a 
descendant? 


Throughout reading the book that you published, and especially your text Considerations about 
the decision to create a new being (which, by the way, made me very bad tempered), | had a 
very strange experience. | felt possessed, against my will, by a certain “Cabrerian” spirit, 
invaded by a somewhat insolent “tone” that | learned to admire and fear in these last months of 
intense readings of the work of my conjectured ancestor. 


Would you understand if | told you that, in every line of your unpleasant text, it occurred to me, 
as if by enchantment, the comments and replies that Cabrera himself could, in spite of the many 
affinities, have presented to you? 


| know, | know, you do not have to take this elaborate presentation into account. Just read my 
letters. (Ah, yes, my dear Mr. Diabolis, now you are in trouble. You will have to put up with me.) 


Maypril 25, 2120 (Later) 
In this first letter, | propose to comment on the ideas contained in the preface of your text. 


| notice at first that you have an educational purpose here; | would say: contraceptive. Yes, that 
is right, you make a great philosophical contraceptive. Unlike Cabrera, who remains on a Strictly 
theoretical domain, you seem to address potential parents, in an attempt to do something to 
prevent the catastrophe. Your aim is practical, preventive, prophylactic. 


Your text is not addressed to the philosopher who is only thinking about fatherhood abstractly, 
but to the one who is unscrupulously planning to be a father. Your writing bears a tone of first 
aid, of emergency, of thoughtful first aid. 


From the outset, you already adopt the point of view of the unborn child, as if you were putting 
yourself at his disposal to defend him against those who want, at any cost, to give birth to him. 
This is what first bothered me about your text, the fact that it puts itself on the threshold of the 
impossible, in an experiment that pushes the limits of our thinking imagination. And, what is 
more shocking, this is also the scope that contemporary bioethics thinks of (or intends to think), 
affirmative science par excellence, in the sense of being fully interested in giving birth to people 
(preferably with a brain). 


Perhaps you will be shocked if | confess to you that | am a faithful husband and devoted father. 
Yes, | have two children. But reading your text interested me enormously. This apparent 
paradox, | think, will slowly become clear, especially to myself. | am very excited for the 
beginning of our epistolary communication. But now | need to sleep. | will continue to send my 
thoughts to you, with the impetus of a mere intermediary, of an anti-disciple from beyond the 
grave. 


Hugs, Prof. Julius von Kabra. 


PS.: If you want to write to me, you can send your comments to the Mailbox number 2001-B of 
Central Mail. My wife and | prefer to pick up the mail there. 


LETTERS OF DEFINITIONS 
Maypril 26, 2120 
Dear Mr. Diabolis: 


You beautifully describe the “procreative ecstasy,” the curious pathos of the pleasure of creating 
someone, the spiritual environment where the creation of a human being in this world will 
appear surrounded by an aura of blessed stupor, plenitude and fulfillment, of sublime joy. Of 
course, around the uproar of the birth party, the philosophical questions arise. 





| think that the rational and moral point of view on birth reaches its paroxysm in your texts, 
perhaps in a way Cabrera would never so clearly do in his own texts. The parents appear as 
villains, manipulators in the worst sense of the word. In your terms, it is about the rational and 
moral judgment of the “reflected” act of procreation, in which having children is viewed 
predominantly as a “decision,” something that may not always be the case (something that, 
perhaps, never is the case). 





You do not develop (you just mention) the possibility of the parents being foolish, clumsy or 
naive. Procreation is not seen as an accident, an error, a confusion, but always as a morally 
imputable act. The parents gave in to temptation, and they deserve no apologies. For you, 
foolishness is also a crime. 


With this | emphasize that your theoretical construction will fall to the ground if someone 
presents another conception of humanity. This is because you always consider the human being 
as a responsible and rational agent, that is, the Kantian and Millean conception typical of 
modernity. A philosophical theory that presents the human being in other terms (such as 
Nietzsche or Heidegger do), a conception that clearly stands beyond morality (beyond good and 
evil) will not, | think, be affected by your criticisms. 


You will say: it will also affect Cabrera’s conception, and especially his three lines of the moral 
problematization of procreation. But in Cabrera it seems clearer that morality is only one point of 
view among others, without any priority. In your case, it seems to be the main focus. (Including, 


wy 6k 


in your abundant use of clearly moral categories such as “egoism,” “injustice,” etc.) 


| am tired now. | will return my comments in an upcoming letter. My wife sends you cordial 
greetings. Yes, she is reading the book with me and participating with rare enthusiasm on this 
sudden epistolary exchange. You may not believe it, but she is a lively reader of your writings, 
and she often even tends to defend your ideas against those of Cabrera and mine. One sees 
how the human heart is unpredictable, and how a mother can agree with much of what you 
defend in your writings. 


Fraternal hugs, Prof. Julius von Kabra. 
Brasilia, Maypril 29, 2120 
Dear Professor Julius von Kabra, 


| was very surprised by the untimely arrival of your letter. How did you find out my address? | 
have no idea who you are, but | am already excited about this unexpected exchange of ideas on 
the subject that | love the most, and that has occupied a good part of my youth. For me it will be 
a pleasure because it is not easy to find interlocutors for these topics. (My parents change the 
subject when | try to approach them.) 


My dear Professor von Kabra, | believe you have read my text very well and understood what | 
mean. Allow me, however, to make an observation about your set of terms: “contraceptive,” 
“preventive,” “prophylactic.” A condom is commonly used to avoid diseases and conceptions (at 
least it is what is written on the packaging!), and my concern is with conceptions (after all | do 
not want to be accused of paternalism, let alone fatherhood!). It could thus be said that | 
manufacture a great philosophical contraceptive substance, antegermina felicitas. These terms, 
however, drew my attention to another aspect, which | am not sure if it was what you wanted to 
say, and that would point to a difficulty in distinguishing between diseases and conceptions. 


In observing human behavior, one notices its strong tendency to proliferation, as well as to 
destruction, that humans cause to everything: the environment, other humans, other animals, 
the planet as a whole, other planets (according to a report of 2119, the garbage dumped into 
space and the accidents at space stations already accentuate these threats) and finally, to 
themselves. Resembling in these respects a virus. 


If that was what you wanted to say, dear professor, | must grant you that my intention is also 
prophylactic, because it would be a synonym for contraception. But | believe | may be 
extrapolating what you wanted to say, | am sorry, | could not help it. 


You’re right, Nascituri te salutant poses the question that, in my view, if | were to paraphrase 
Albert Camus (in the book The Myth of Sisyphus), would be the fundamental philosophical 
question and also the practical question par excellence: instead of asking if the suicide of a 
particular life is worth it (human life, not that of giraffes or cats), why not ask if the suicide of the 
species from particular abstentions is worth it (as Cabrera sees it and comments in the 
aphorism 65 of his writing)? 


Maypril 29 (later) 


In commenting that birth is my favorite subject, a thought came to me that | would like to share 
with you. Sometimes, as | set up the book, | had the impression that there are two Cabrera, one 
of them (predominant) who sees birth as a problem in a derivative way: the original problem 
would be mortality and, consequently, birth (through its internal connection). The other, more like 
me, sees birth as a primordial problem, because regardless of being mortal or not, one has the 
problem of “coming into being,” and this is the great problem, the very constitution of being. 


| do not know if you also see it that way, but | had the impression that Cabrera 1 navigated the 
first two parts of the text, perhaps explicitly in the aphorism 7 (“being born is bad, from the 
ontological perspective, because we have been placed in the process of mortality”), and 
Cabrera 2 appears in the third part, for example in aphorism 57 (“the unfeasibility of being 
crosses the mortal/immortal distinction”). In this perspective, Cabrera 2 would say in the 
aphorism 7: “Being born is bad” because birth is the process of coming into being (even if dying 
is good, being born is bad). 


| believe this difference also explains something | read in my grandfather di Diabolis’s diary: he 
would have once asked Cabrera what would be—if he had to opt—the only negative precept he 
would choose for an ethics, and he replied that it would be not to kill (or not to “heterocide”). 
Cabrera 2 and | would say that the only precept would be: not to procreate. 


It is interesting that you raised this curious matter, that you feel to be a descendant of Cabrera! | 
will have some things to tell you about this after talking to my Oracle (because | do not make 
any important decisions without consulting him). | am going now, the sun has set, I'll find him. I'll 
write to you soon. 


Proactive hugs, Thiago di Diabolis. 


Dear Thiago: 


You study the issue of the “parties involved” in a birth with the same detective precision of one 
who is chasing a murderer. You say that even in those cases in which the act of procreation is 
thoughtless, there was always a rational apparatus that could be used. In an existential 
conception of the human being, the existence of a rational apparatus does not matter very 
much, but always what the human being (Dasein, Etre-pour-soi) does with this apparatus. 





| am thinking, anyway, that Sartre and French existentialism in general would provide more 
appropriate philosophical supports for you than Heidegger or Nietzsche. Sartre insists that we 
are responsible for everything we choose, stating that we are responsible even for our own 
birth. (Being and Nothingness, Part Four, Chapter 1, Section III.) Imagine, then, the birth of 
others. 


In a very didactic way (I would say diabolical, in honor of your grandfather di Diabolis), you 
coldly expose the asymmetry of birth. Inevitably, it will be said. But since birth is contingent, it is 
imputable to the parents inasmuch as they could have abstained (Mea culpa). 


Here | think that Cabrera was wise in putting his arguments about the morality of procreation 
into the larger context of the issue of the lack of value of human life, which you do not do. It was 
always supposed that the one who was born would enjoy a life considered valuable, and would, 
without any doubt, be in accordance with the fact of having been created. But this argument, 
after the fall of the religious references, is no longer available, and Schopenhauer and Cabrera, 
among others, have already provided arguments about the lack of value of human life, even 
against the agnostic who maintained that it was “neither good nor bad.” 


This result shocks and perplexes me. But my wife is coming in and | am going to talk to her. 
Would you be jealous if | interrupted to continue later? (And why jealous? Is that not an absurd 
question?) 


Maypril 27 (Later) 
Dear Thiago: 


She fell asleep after our usual nighttime talk. Our children are generally very calm, but today 
they were very tired and went to bed early (sometimes they make a mess until dawn, you would 
not believe it). Now | can conclude the letter | was writing to you. 


| wanted to say the following: very boldly, you take in your writings precisely the point of view of 
the one who was not consulted. However, because you did not take time, at first, to present 
some proof of the lack of value of human life (as Cabrera does), the vehemence and even the 
piety with which you defend the point of view of the unborn child is a bit mysterious. If 
procreation is an original moral fault, to the extent that it could have been avoided, should we 
not already know something about the many reasons we would have to avoid it? 


Or to put it in another way: if we parents are being so harshly indicted in our responsibility to 
give birth to someone (Lucas and Erika in my case), should it not have been shown before that 
the fact of being born carries great inconveniences for the one who is going to be born? (What 
sense does it have to defend someone against something that is not clearly bad)? 


It seems that for you, what is imputable to the parents is the brute fact of forcing someone to do 
something about which they themselves were not consulted, whether it be “good” or “bad.” But 
proving that what the unborn child is forced to receive is something bad would seem to add 
strength to the imputation argument (to be able to send the parents to jail!). (If not, the unborn 
child could thank me in the future for having forced them to do something which proved to be 
good for them.) 


The imputability, it seems to me, is comprised of three elements: (a) the act of forcing someone 
into something: (b) the act of forcing someone into something that could have been avoided and 
(c) the act of forcing someone into something that is bad. You seem to find it sufficient to work 
only with (a) and (b). Was there not an error here in the sequence of exposition? Should point 
(c) not have been considered before? 


| stop here. | confess that writing and sending these letters injected into my monotonous life of 
civil servant a breath of new spirits, although reading Nascituri has made me feel rather 
indignant and sometimes | have to stop reading, completely horrified. My wife says | am 
changed, and my children have learned to leave me alone and in silence when | write these 
gloomy missives. It would be so good if you came in one day to drink tea and meet my family. 


Warm hugs from Professor Julius von Kabra. 
Maypril 28, 2120 
Dear von Kabra: 


This conception of Sartre is interesting, about our responsibility for our second birth and the first 
of others! By the way, you have philosophical culture. | will think more about this and maybe in 
the future we can exchange some ideas about it, maybe during tea time. 


Indeed! You have touched on a very interesting point, | do not really raise the issue of the 
morality of procreation as connected to the value of human life, as Cabrera does, precisely 
because | do not want a very strong commitment to a particular frame of thought or belief. 
Although for philosophy, God has finally died (and it would be even better—for Him—if He was 
never born), he is very much alive for many people who could be sensitized to the perspective 
of the new being! | agree with you that the argumentative disposition is no longer available, but 
the pathos is still there, do you not think? 


Thus, in the eyes of many, life may not be a bed of roses, but neither will it be a bed of thorns, 
and it may have to them, after all, some value. So if in the initial moment, before developing any 
idea and making my intention clear, | already start from the thought of the poor quality of life, 
this may be inconceivable for the majority (by virtue of religious ties!), and | believe that this 


could hinder that sensitivity that | was referring to before. Here it begins to appear the reason of 
my sequence of exposition, but there is another aspect that | will comment later. 


Dear Professor Kabra, my argument is a bit complicated. It seems to me that from the point of 
view of a so-called “responsible procreator’” (let us suppose by hypothesis that they exist) who is 
sensitive to the child’s perspective, even if some value is given to life (for example, derived from 
the traditional religious argument), it is possible that this “responsible procreator” notices the 
immorality of procreation by virtue of the factor (a) that you mentioned (the fact that someone is 
forced be born), by virtue of the factor (b), that is, the fact that procreation is something 
avoidable and superfluous, and finally, by virtue of something that could be seen as a weak 
version of (c), of Cabrera’s idea, which | would call the “problematization of the value of life.” 


This weak (c), which | present in my texts “Phenomenology of speeches, groups of people and 
contingent aspects,” “Unknown,” “How bad can it get?” and “Extensive risk” (did you read them 
carefully?), shows that life can be bad, that someone who is forced to be born is exposed to this 
risk, and that the father and mother are powerless in the face of this possibility. 





In other words, considering that there is no guarantee that the child will be “happy,” that any 
effort made towards this goal can be in vain, that if the child did not exist then this problem 
would not exist, and that such problem arose because the child was forced to be born for the 
luxury of his parents—even though it was avoidable—from all this follows that a responsible and 
sensitive “procreator’” (or rather a responsible pre-procreator) would stop right there, precisely at 


pre. 


Cabrera, coming from the ontological to the ontic, also states in the aphorism 65 (“Being born 
without the brain or using the brain to not be born?”) that by abstaining, among other things, one 
radically frees the possible child of being an anencephalic child. 


Maypril 28 (after a few hours of reflection) 


For those who do not find these arguments to be sufficient, there will still be an option in my text, 
in the section “the Ego of the issue,” that | will comment in another missive. This introductory 
part could then be seen as an invitation to a serious and respectful reflection (concerning the 
child whom one is thinking of procreating) that tries to point out the importance of investigating 
more about this thorny issue of being born. 


You are totally right in your consideration, my dear professor, that | philosophically share with 
Cabrera: if | were speaking exclusively to philosophers (instead of trying to speak in the “public 
square” as my explicit intention is), | believe that it would be crucial, at the starting point, in order 
to fortify the argument, to raise the issue of the lack of value of human life, and to sustain on 
that basis almost everything that follows. But since | try to address a larger audience, the whole 
presentation has been rethought, and | try to move from points that are more easily acceptable 
to the lesser ones. 


| will also comment that if | could send the parents somewhere, | would not send them to jail (or 
to hell), but to a hospital. Maybe you'll even think that | want to break their faces, to the point 


that they stay there. Not at all! A sterilization surgery would suffice, preferably before they 
became parents! Let us say that | am more concerned with the preventive and educational 
aspect, as you yourself commented, than with a corrective or punitive one. 


These letters are affecting me too! Sometimes | wake up in the middle of the night thinking of 
something to say to you, | make some notes, | go back to sleep, | wake up again . . . If this is 
happening to you, it must be bothering your wife at every moment, | imagine. | hope it does not 
cause you more trouble than you already have. 


Hugs from a “pre,” Thiago di Diabolis. 
Maypril 31, 2120 
Dear Professor von Kabra: 


The new being does not really participate in the party, although it is the main attraction, as in a 
freak show, in which the spectators have fun with the one who is about to fight, to die, to be born 
(nascituri te salutant), to grow up. What is funny or gratifying from the perspective of those who 
contemplate is not lived in the same way from the perspective of the one who suffers. This also 
reminded me of Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents when he speaks of the child who feels 
repressed and, in a situation of inversion, thinks something like: “If | were the father and you 
were the child, | would would treat you very badly.” (Is this no longer something that people use 
as a motivation to have children, to have the chance to reverse the roles? | was the child before, 
now it is my turn to be the authority, to be a father! Procreation as a revenge?) 





As you notice very well, Cabrera did insist that it is not because procreation is a natural impulse 
(related or not to love, as mentioned in the aphorism 41) that one obtains a moral justification of 
it. In the same way, feeling good (commonly resulting from the satisfaction of a natural impulse) 
cannot give a guarantee or even an indication of a good moral action, because in these natural 
conditions our bodies bombard us with addictive substances, such as dopamine and serotonin, 
and so while enjoying our “high” we are oblivious to any reasoning or moral sensitivity, as in a 
state of torpor. Thus, as much as it is claimed that nothing in the world gives a feeling as good 
as “having a child,” nothing has yet been said about the morality of procreation. 


| can feel better than ever when | have finished my revenge, or have cut off my debtor’s hand 
(as a punishment for not paying the debt). The question, as usual, is who will suffer the cost of 
this “high”? Some steal and kill in order to get their dose, others procreate; whether they are 
endogenous or exogenous, everyone is looking for their drug. 


Maypril 31 (later) 


With regard to seeing procreation predominantly as the fruit of a decision, dear Professor, it is 
not quite so. Here | allow myself to disagree. The point is that my text deals with Considerations 


about the decision to create a new being and that is why villainy becomes explicit. | am 
addressing myself precisely to Kantian or Millian individuals who are thinking of “having a child” 
and who, as presumably enlightened persons, seek information, seek to read texts on the 
subject and, mainly, think a lot (one supposes) before actualizing or materializing their act. 


They are not already decided, in a preconceived way, by the usual simian convictions; they have 
a certain freedom of thought and sensitivity (one supposes), and for that reason, morality is for 
them a priority instance to be taken into account. It is not me who accentuates the moral point of 
view, but them. 


Thinking more broadly, referring now to all procreation, and considering it as an accident, | 
would still argue that in stupidity or insensitivity, simply ignoring the perspective of the new 
being, the same atrocity as always is committed. Regardless if it was perversely planned or 
caused from an accident, the catastrophe was the same (from the perspective of the new 
being—which is my approach; of course, birth is not a catastrophe from the perspective of the 
parents). 


Maypril 31 (Later still, unable to sleep) 


Going back to the same subject, there is still what | later call “ultra-egoism,” which consists in 
only being able to see one’s own perspective, in being stupid enough not to perceive the 
perspective of the new being. The adult appears to be a worsened child: he maintains the 
typical egocentrism of some stages of child development, he is unable to perceive the other’s 
perspective, and even has additional prejudices. He remains irresponsible, thoughtless, clumsy, 
and while he no longer carelessly places his finger in the electrical outlet, he carelessly puts the 
penis in the vagina, following the same ultra-egoistic principle of seeking self-satisfaction 
without seeing how things end for the other in this story. 


Thus, | do not believe that the parents (for the most part) are being shrewd in their evilness (I 
think of Cabrera’s very interesting aphorism 51). | believe that many may be so immersed in 
concealment that they may even have “good intentions” (like some who change aspects of their 
lives after having the child, rearranging them to perform “the least possible manipulation” on the 
child). But with “good intentions” or not, the new being ends up worse off. One of the ways of 
understanding my work, my dear Professor von Kabra, is to see it as an explanation of the 
implications of procreation, and as the attempt to prevent someone with good intentions from 
procreating on the basis of common (life-lover, religious) imaginaries, without at least having 
been advised. 


In Cabrera’s work and in mine, procreation itself is not condemned; only its possibility of moral 
justification is rejected. But in a conception beyond morality we could go in another direction, for 
example, a life-lover Nietzschean one, until the end. 


If they want to procreate, then procreate, but tell the children the truth, and not that stupid little 
story to try to hide the truly motivating ultra-egoism. After procreating in a Nietzschean way, do 


not then say in a Kantian way that one did it taking the child as an end and not as a means! Not 
that!!! Enough!!! 


| am not as optimistic as Plato (or Socrates), | do not suppose that knowing will imply doing (and 
better yet, in this case, not doing!), but at least they can no longer say that they did not know 
what they were doing. Interesting that a mother can agree with various parts of my writing, is it 
not?! Strangely enough, when talking about these matters with my grandmother, do you believe 
she liked it too and gave a favorable opinion?! She told me | was right! The point that | and 
Cabrera defend seems easier to visualize after many years of life. Too bad that, in most cases, 
itis too late. ... 


Loving hugs, Thiago di Diabolis. 


P.S.: Ah, yes, | was almost forgetting. When | told you earlier about the party that the unborn 
child does not participate in, | could not help but remember a newspaper clip (from about 130 
years ago!) that | found in my grandfather’s diary. Here’s a restored copy. 


Nasceu oO oantiaqo 


O ano de 1989 comecou com rara a- 
legria para o lar do Sr. Milton di Diabolis 
e de sua esposa Profa. Lauriana di 
Diabolis, pois no dia 11, as 11.30 horas 
nasceu 0 primogénito Santiago. 

Nossos votos de perenes felicidades ao Santiago e os 
cumprimentos ao Milton e aLauriana, que estao super- 


super felizes. 








Santiago was born. The year 1989 began with rare joy for the home of Mr. Milton di Diabolis and 
his wife Professor Lauriana di Diabolis, because on the 11th, at 11:30 am, the eldest son 
Santiago was born. Our best wishes to Santiago and greetings to Milton and Lauriana, who are 
super super happy. 


May 2, 2120 


Dear Thiago: 


The angry style of your letters depresses and annoys my wife, and me too. Pearls of wisdom 
such as “Maybe you'll even think that | want to break their faces,” “When not mixed with 
maternal feces and blood,” “Carelessly puts the penis in the vagina,” and the like, make my 
analytical work a little difficult and, above all, my discussions with her. But | understand (and try 
to convince her of it) that this is your more natural expository style. 


You told me that you notice something “Cabrerian” in my style , and you find the composition of 
my name to be strange, so close to that of the deceased one: Cabrera, von Kabra, Julio, Julius. 
| have already told you in my preface letters that | feel, at times, as an unintentional descendant 
of Cabrera, as his denied son. But | have no problem in adopting the (at least pedagogical) 
fiction of me being the indispensable mediation for you to communicate with Cabrera, an 
opportunity which your negligent grandfather had wasted so lightly. 


Decidedly, you do not raise the issue of the (ontological, will say Cabrera) lack of value of life, 
but only the (ontic) issue of how people will deal with the endeavor of living: if they are 
optimistic, if they are or not worried, and things of that sort. You say that perspectives may not 
coincide, that people whose lives are considered by others to be good can commit suicide (as 
the philosopher admired by Woody Allen in the film Crimes and Misdemeanors). That is, the 
issue is perspectivist or, as you Say, “phenomenological.” 


At this point (and it was my wife, curiously, who first noticed this fact) the difference between 
your thought and that of Cabrera is glaring. This is because he has tried, ever since the Critique 
of Affirmative Morality, to establish something along the lines of a structural and ontological lack 
of value of human life, with relative independence of “phenomenology” and “attitudes.” The lack 
of value of human life can, for him, be determined at the third-person level; at the first-person 
level we will only find the (very diverse) attitudes in respect to that lack of value. 


Here you keep the whole analysis at the first-person level, and it seems to me that your position 
is unprotected against those who would like, for example, to impose their optimistic christian 
outlook (if there are only perspectives—they would argue—why would mine not be valid?). In 
Cabrera’s thought, there is an ontology beyond perspectives. And in this sense, your thought is 
less metaphysical than his. (Maybe this was what discouraged your grandfather from writing that 
book with him? Maybe he did not yet have the mental strength to accept that the lack of value of 
human life was something “structural.” | would love to hear your opinion about this.) 


Hugs, from Professor von Kabra. 
May 4, 2120 
Dear Professor von Kabra: 


| would like to talk with you about a part of Cabrera’s fantastic text, when he puts himself at the 
same time as an ontic optimist and ontological pessimist (aphorism 15). | must confess to you, 
dear professor, that | have my suspicions and reservations about the power of the ontic domain. 


It seems to me that the ontic does not have all this force, it does not constitute a powerful 
weapon against the very being of life, no matter how hard we try to strengthen it; it looks more 
like a toy gun or a buffon, stuffed like a balloon (but | still have to think more about this). 


| understand what Cabrera means about having success or not in the balance between the 
mortal structure (courtesy of our parents) and the invention of values. From the perspective of 
someone who already exists, | would refer to a kind of ontic conformity (since we have not yet 
committed suicide) and an ontological pessimism, which is the point of view that Cabrera talks 
about. 


| would make a parallel, however, from the perspective of someone who does not yet exist. 
Even someone who comes to obtain the maximum that the intra-world can offer, all the 
contingent enjoyments, will have to experience restrictions, limitations and constraints in these 
same enjoyments. | do not think there is one thing in the ontic domain that it is entirely pleasant 
(as if there was a pollution arising from the ontic itself, in addition to the ontological by SD). 
There seems to be little to offer from the point of view of procreation, in which | would affirm 
myself as an ontic and ontological pessimist, and | believe | agree with Cabrera on this point. 


He notes accurately (in 14 and 16 also) that “the rational calculation of procreation is, to say the 
least, delicate,” “we have, in fact, little to offer to the one who is born (nascituri te salutant),” and 
that “none of the things | say to myself to continue living are of any worth for someone who does 
not yet exist” (in 56), and asks us wisely if it is “worth to bother someone in their pure 
nothingness to put them by force in such an arduous task” (to spend their life doing the best 


they can in order to balance themselves in the polluted whole)? 
An (unfortunately) already polluted hug 

from Thiago di Diabolis 

May 5, 2120 

Dear Thiago: 


Only now I have noticed your initial clarification about cautious authors (“it seems to be common 
for cautious authors to wait until reaching far more advanced ages to make their favorite 
publications,” you write). How old are you, after all? | am suspecting that you might have, at 
most, twice the age of my children, or even less. A precocious philosopher! But, on the other 
hand, the fear that you manifest about a sudden death does not cease to surprise me, a fear 
which would, by common sense, be understandable at a later age only. You are an enigma. And 
you published an equally enigmatic book: a boy editor? 


An element that makes me suspect that you are young (at what age does one start to think 
about the immorality of procreation?) is your ability to show the importance of trivialities. | once 
again remember the fundamental asymmetry, the fact that the child (in whose place you imagine 
yourself in) was not consulted. You still need to find your readers, Mr. Diabolis. Only someone 
not yet poisoned by philosophical common sense (the one that forces us to always say 


“interesting” things) would avoid shuddering in the face of trivialities such as: “The decision of 
procreation was limited only to the mother and father of the child, since the child did not 
participate in the process of choice about their own coming into existence.” 


It takes some childish or adolescent innocence to calmly point to the trivial and find its 
importance. Immediately it came to my mind those words of Cabrera in the preface to the 
Critique of Affirmative Morality: “In a certain way, | would like the present book to be considered 
as an ethics for children.” Adults are very occupied with the “great ethical challenges of 
humanity” and get scared when their young children ask them why they cannot murder their 
grandmother (an ethical problem far more radical than the “great ethical challenges of 
humanity,” if we observe well). Your text is always situated at this primary and innocent level, 
and therefore frightening, like the questions children make to adults. 


May 5 
(Later) 


You hold that procreation is a morally imputable act because the parents cannot have sure 
predictions about which group (the optimists, the inert or the pessimists, suicidal or not) their 
children will be in. You suppose that the parents do not know anything about their children 
before they are born. In the ontological stance adopted by Cabrera, we can know with certainty 
that life will be painful for the child, with independence of optimistic or pessimistic “perspectives,” 
do you not think? 


If you are going to indict the parents for giving birth to their children without knowing 


whether they will accept life or not, Cabrera seems to show (following Schopenhauerian 
footprints) that life will always be unacceptable, with independence of approval or rejection. 


Even if the unborn child comes to “accept” life and is in the first group, the parents will continue 
to be imputable, because the unacceptable element resides not in this or that ontic aspect of 
human life (in what Cabrera calls the “seesaw theory”: “Some days it rains, other times the sun 
shines”), but in the primordial fact of the child having been forced to deal with a condition that 
compels them to create values and defenses (pessimistic, indifferent or optimistic). 


| stop here, because my head is full of confused and hesitant thoughts. It is curious that you 
never asked me why | became a father, since | have this remarkable understanding of your 
ideas and Cabrera’s ideas. A good question. This exchange is very illuminating for me, and | 
hope that at the end of all this | will have an answer to this and other questions that | ask myself. 


A hug from Professor J. von Kabra. 


(P.S.: Do you like tea? Some friends who study in London have just sent us a huge package of 
British tea; do you want us to send you some ?) 


May 7, 2120 


Dear Cabrera, | mean, von Kabra: 


Yeah, | am 25 years old, but | started thinking about the immorality of procreation when | was 
around 16. Death seems a relief to me (especially a sudden death). My fear is that, being 
possible for it to occur at any moment, it may occur precisely in the moment when you do not 
want it to occur . . . for example now! For me this exchange of letters about procreation and birth 
is also very illuminating, as it is for you; it is the most crucial moment of my existence. 


Yes! The situation that you mention about our possible readers is a difficult one. Which reveals 
the difficult condition of the new being. The readers of our book who are thinking about 
reproducing would be, in terms, those who could save the new being, but since they are human, 
they are certainly more concerned with their own salvation than with anything else (such as 
Pascal showed). And they are probably not ready to realize that they cannot do anything about 
it (they’re helpless). Note the great irony: a selfish being like the human being, having the ability 
to save another being, but not himself. Anyway, the new being is in trouble. 


When you talked to me about the frightening questions that children make to adults, | 
immediately remembered Cabrera’s aphorism 48! The child who asks their parents why they 
gave birth to him is like a broken toy, and naturally, has to be fixed (also remember the title of 
the section: “Children: ways to use”). The idea is more or less the following: the blame is intially 
of the child who did not adapt (the others did). The responsibility is then transferred (having 
money for a good psychologist, as Cabrera would say), to the therapist. If he is incompetent and 
fails to adjust the child, he will be the new one to blame. Never the parents! 


With regard to “liking life or not,” dear professor, | maintain that the parents can never be sure 
about which group the children will be in (and neither of its dynamics), but with this | am not 
supposing that they know nothing before they are born. There will be also an ontological stance 
describing sufferings regardless of perspectives. But wait for the section “The Ego of the issue,” 
or look at it again. 





May 7 
(after an eco tour) 


Still on the same subject, | believe that my idea of pointing out these uncertainties is still not 
clear enough for you: | do not mean to say that life can only be bad in the ontic domain (as if | 
situated myself in a philosophical scope where | wanted to refuse the ontological difference, in 
the sense of not being able to affirm that life is bad ontologically). What | mean is that for a 
“responsible procreator,” it is enough to observe the available ontic possibilities for them to 
make their decision, without having to go to the ontological domain (for example, destroying the 
optimistic myths of “everything will be okay,” “this will not happen to my child,” “they will be born 
healthy,” “misfortunes only occur with the children of others” and so on). 


And in this sense | feel myself more negative than Cabrera, because not only do | agree that life 
is ontologically or structurally bad, but because, in addition to this, | think that the ontic domain 
is enough to problematize life. What | mean is that the unacceptable element may already 
reside in this or that ontic aspect of human life (in addition to residing in ontological factors, and 
without dismissing them). | agree with you that an affirmative person without “goodwill” (and, 
according to my text, who attempts to exempt himself from responsibility), will say, “Let’s give 
birth to them, maybe they will like it.” In this case there is no other way, we will have to present 
the ontological considerations. But for those of “goodwill,” the ontic itself will point the way. 


Thank you, Julius, if you can send me a couple of small bundles of tea, that'll be great! A 
hopeful hug, Thiago di Diabolis. 
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Opctio de Leitura 


Reading option 


If the reader has opted for the route of interspersed reading, they should now go back to the 
“the Ego of the issue,” |. If you are too desperate, read as you wish and can! 


LETTERS OF THE EGO! 


May 14, 2120 
Dear Thiago: 


Many important questions have arisen from reading the second part of your text, “The Ego of 
the issue.” In this part, you finally arrive at the “human condition,” and the readers learn why 
they had to be so cautious! It seems as if we are hearing the cavernous voice of Cabrera when 
you write: “A characteristic of any life is its end,” the mammal (and especially the human 
mammal!) “will live with its shadow (always present),” “the human body is regularly attacked by 
organisms,” and other trivialities which, it seems, are not trivial to remember. 


My wife found it particularly amusing that you included in the terrors of existence the fact that, at 
some point, one must experience the death of one’s father and mother. After they were indicted 
as unscrupulous criminals and accused of begetting us without consultation and for their own 
entertainment, would we not have to be delighted at seeing them die (in jail, if possible)? Dear 
Thiago: | believe you owe an answer to her and all the mothers of this world. 


Your idea of the “package” imposes an approach that Cabrera, despite your protests, would still 
call “ontic” (in his own peculiar way of disrespecting Heidegger). You say: the parents are guilty 
because they put the child in a package of possibilities, some good and some bad, and he has 
to swallow the whole package. The parents’ guilt lies in the impossibility of predicting how the 
unborn child will deal with “the bad parts of life,” with the rotten products of the package. 


Do you mind that | insist yet again on this same point? For the ontologist (Cabrera), the guilt of 
the parents does not lie in a kind of uncertainty (how the child will “deal with”), but in a kind of 
absolute certainty (the child will have to“deal with”). What is unpleasant is merely “having to deal 
with,” and not having to deal with the “bad parts” of the package. Even the “good moments” and 
“joys” are burdened by the terminality of being. (Cabrera would say that you still remain 
attached to the “seesaw theory.”) 


In this sense, | believe you retain your intellectual independence, and refuse to heideggerianize 
Schopenhauer, as Cabrera did. But | believe that this diminishes the levels of negativity in your 
analysis, for better or worse. 


Laura Cristiana (curious that | never told you my wife’s name) is calling me to dinner. | have to 
stop here. After this I'll tell you a bit about egoism and ultra-egoism. (You must feel like | am 
trying to teach you about your own philosophy.) 


Warm hugs of a responsible procreator, Julius von Kabra. 
May 17, 2120 
Julius: 


Indeed, the second part of my text really brings up the main elements of the issue. Here comes 
the so-called “ontological” aspects of which you have missed (those that, according to you, your 


wife hates the most), and there is an explanation that egoism (in all cases) is behind all 
procreations. 


Regarding the answer that | owe to all the mothers in the world, | can say the following: in this 
matter | am considering that the father and mother lived with the child for a long period, 
including the early years of life, as a baby and during childhood, and they exercised great 
influence on him, in a strong emotional connection. In these early stages, most children seem to 
feel as if their parents are “the world,” there is nothing else outside them, or nothing else matters 
much. If the parents die at that moment, it seems that the world simply collapses for the child. 
Even further this still applies, usually in lighter ways, for many people, until the end of (their 
own) times. 


Regarding these connections, | look for Cabrera (“Love is not ethical” in 41) to help me: “The 
family is an affective, vital and loving community, not a moral community,” “one does not have to 
be moral to be loved by their family.” A mother loves even her heterocidal child, and a child 
loves even his heterocidal parents. 


Now, Julius, | absolutely disagree that my image of the “package” imposes only an ontic 
approach to the issue! The package not only represents a sea of possibilities (good and bad), 
but some necessities (bad)—you noticed here my arrival at the “human condition’—and some 
possibilities (good and bad) exposed mainly in the first part, the “inviting” one. This is a complex 
package: ontic-ontological! The two spheres are merged into it, and then the problem for the 
parents (as you point out) becomes even greater, because there is absolute certainty of these 
“necessary aspects” such as “dealing with,” choosing, living with the shadow, in the desire and 
frustration. 


| could thus still remain stuck to the seesaw theory in the introductory part, but not in the idea of 
the package developed in this new section. With “The Ego of the issue,” the ontological aspects 
(not so named) finally appeared. The ontic aspects have not disappeared, but in affirming them | 
am not denying the structural ones. Is it possible that this is not perfectly clear? 


may 17 
(Later) 


Yes, | believe you notice very well that most people continue to live because they can adapt, 
bear, endure. The standard human model seems to be the one who, regardless of impairments 
(as Cabrera comments in “Dead and handicapped people,” 20), continues breathing, feeding 
themselves, urinating, defecating, procreating and preferably working and saying that they are 
happy. It is possible to adapt to a multitude of circumstances: the loss of loved ones, lack of 
vision or legs, food shortages, and so on. Our body is an adaptive machine because, after all, it 
is a survival machine. Now, this is what we have to give to a child; is this what we want for him? 
To put him in life so that he can breathe, feed himself, urinate, defecate and procreate even in 
the worst of conditions? There is an excessive preoccupation with survival, to the detriment of 





anything else, such as dignity, or good quality of life, only possible for our imaginary children, 
not for the real ones. 


By the way, Julius, did | mention that | have an imaginary child?! | affectionately call him Hauer! 
He accompanies me at all times and | talk to him, especially to say, “See, you avoided big 
trouble, don’t you think so, boy?!” We could not save poor Arthur “Schop,” but at least this one 
we could!!! 


Hugs, Thiago. 


P.S.: You should carefully read my text “It is only possible to be a good father and a good 
mother by not being a father or a mother at all”!!! (In “The Ego of the issue,” II.) 


May 17, 2120 
My young philosopher: 


My insistence on the same point may make you stop reading my letters or tear them apart, but 
I'll take my chances. It is curious that | have to defend Cabrera in the aspect that most disgusts 
me from his thought. 


Your protests that you would not be judging life only ontically make me see that there is a kind 
of tension in your text. In the first part (A Raw Consideration About Paternal and Maternal 
Responsibilities—’”If You Don't Like It, Then Kill Yourself’), it seems that the only imputable 
element is the one-sided and manipulative obligation from the parents, that would be present 
even if life is good. In the second part (The Ego of the issue), we know that life is not good. You 
ask patience from the reader of the first part because the elements that you call “ontological” 
only appear later. But | wonder if this “river-exposition” (fluid, somewhat Hegelian) will not 
involve dangers; in the first part there may have been said things that perhaps the second part 
has to correct or relativize. The first part may have placed elements in the reader’s mind which 
can then be difficult to remove. 





It seems to me that without the novelties of the second part, the arguments of the first part do 
not hold, they are insufficient to morally condemn procreation. Do you grant this? | think so (and 
Laura has the same opinion). In the first part, it can only be said that the parents unilaterally 
exercise their authority (or authoritarianism) and make a (perhaps frivolous) gamble on their 
children, because they do not know which group they will be in. (I still do not know which group 
mine are in!) 


Being unilaterally manipulated is undoubtedly imputable, but it has a weak imputability. If life can 
be a good thing (for example, depending on which group one is in), only being manipulated 
does not seem to be imputable: would we not earnestly thank someone who has unilaterally 
forced us into something that later turns out to be beneficial to us? Life has to be shown as bad, 
this is indispensable (i.e. the first part does not sustain itself independently). 


The point is then to show that life is bad. In the second part, you end up showing this. | just 
wonder if this proof does not arrive too late: why develop the subject of “groups” if later it will be 
conceded that life is bad with independence of groups? On the other hand (or on the same 
hand, | do not know anymore) | think you and Cabrera show that life is bad in two different 
ways. You insist that the “ontological” elements are not indispensable to show this, because the 
ontic elements suffice. (The ontological would be the unnecessary cannonball when the shotgun 
is enough.) 


Here, | think there seems to be something like a Gestalt difference between your position and 
his position: while Cabrera thinks that the terminality, the pain, the aggressions of others, etc. 
are part of an ontological structure that pervades the entire ontic domain, you see these things 
as the “bad parts” (the “necessary aspects,” in your words) of the ontic package. Hence you find 
that the “ontological,” while important, is not indispensable because, in fact, it is as if you have 
already “embedded” the ontological in the ontic. 


That is why | am talking about a difference in Gestalt. For you, the imputable element is that the 
parents know that life is also bad. For Cabrera, the imputable element is that life is structurally 
bad, without “also.” 


May 17 (Later) 
Sorry, | had to talk to my son’s school principal. I'll try to resume now. 


The crucial issue is that the moral argument against procreation indisputably needs the proof 
that life is bad. If you do not presuppose this (even methodologically, because in the first part 
you find it premature to present this to the “public square”), you keep the analysis only on an 


epistemic level, while Cabrera’s analysis is openly metaphysical. 





| believe that you can only morally object to procreation by adopting a metaphysics of life; you 
cannot do it only with epistemic elements. If someone finds life to be good, and thanks his 
parents for bringing him into existence, the parents can always defend themselves by saying, 
“See? That is perfectly possible! We are not ultra-egoistic! We do not deny that we brought him 
into existence for our satisfaction (we are only honest egoists), but we always thought he could 
like life and be thankful for having been born.” And this, without metaphysical proof, is perfectly 
plausible, and the general proof of the immorality of procreation will not follow. 


You could say: it will not follow with metaphysical proof either, because one could accept that 
life is bad and yet be happy to have been born and thank his parents for bringing him into 
existence. (For this reason Cabrera leaves the Camusian problem of whether “it is worth or not 
to live” as an extremely individual choice.) But here his position is very radical: since the 
structure of human life is the painful process of decay and deterioration, Cabrera thinks that 
absolutely no one, no human being, can like or accept their own painful decay. This is simply 
impossible. 


If someone says to Cabrera: “Look, | like life, despite everything,” he'll laugh, and then he'll say, 
“No, look, there’s a big misconception here; you cannot say that you like to deteriorate, to decay, 
to experience your growing weakness, to grow old, to become increasingly decrepit, and to 
finally die painfully. You must be saying something else, because that does not make any 
sense.” Here the door is completely closed to the argument: “Let’s give birth to them, maybe 
they will like it.” Do you believe that you have totally closed this door without metaphysics, 
without a strong ontological difference, only with epistemological tools? 


It seems to me that you maintain that it is not necessary to adopt this metaphysical position to 
morally dispute procreation, and | am not at all certain of this. But in any case, it seems to me 
that your text oscillates from the objective realization of life’s badness to the subjective and 
perspectivist (of the group which one is in). You still prefer to hunt with a modest shotgun and 
think that Cabrera’s artillery is unnecessarily heavy. Remember, however, that he was fighting 
against centuries of affirmativism. Is there really no need for an extraordinarily powerful 
weapon? (And | am here defending Cabrera’s position in the same way as we defend the honor 
of our ancestors.) 


Cautious hugs, Professor von Kabra. 
May 25, 2120 
Dear von Kabra, 


Do not worry, | Know perfectly well what it is like to exaggeratedly repeat a point that continues 
to come and go, and | think you did well to risk: | have nothing against non-ultra-egoistic 
gambles, that is, involving only potent, responsible and aware beings like us! | do not see a 
tension like you described, Kabra. In the first part | do not say that the only imputable element is 
the obligation, but only this is said, that is, it is said that the unilateral and manipulative 
obligation is imputable. Notice also that | say that this applies even if life is good (without 
asserting that it is good, my judgment is still suspended). | believe, however, that this exposition 
faces many dangers. 


In any case, what | wanted to do in the second part of my text was not to modify or remove (in 
the corrective sense of eliminating a tension) what was said in the first part, but | see it as the 
presentation of additional elements, as if they were aggravating the situation: it gradually 
becomes worse. 


It seems to me that with the novelties of the second part, the immorality of procreation becomes 
glaring. But this issue that you pose regarding the “insufficiency” of the arguments of the first 
part to morally condemn procreation, | would ask: insufficient for whom? | concede that for an 
affirmative person without “goodwill,” it would not be enough. But | would not grant the point in 
the case of the prototypical “responsible procreator.” The gamble, in this case, has put at risk 
another innocent, without power, knowledge and responsibility; the gamble was unnecessary 
and could have been avoided; if it had been avoided, it would not harm this innocent, and it was 
not avoided because we are talking about a compulsive gambler. 





If there was an a priori certainty that life would be good for a particular child, | would concede 
that, with only manipulation, there would be a weak imputability. But when one notices that the 
parents did not have this certainty and gambled with the child’s life, even if they coincidentally 
come to have the luck with which they counted beforehand, there seems to be a significant 
increase in imputability: a manipulative and contingent gamble, which results in burdens for the 
one who was not consulted. 


| do not agree that the moral argument against procreation indisputably requires the proof that 
life is necessarily bad; it seems to me that for some people it is sufficient that it is possibly bad. 
Even if many are grateful for being put in SD (to use Cabrera’s acronym), since there was no 
level of power, knowledge and responsibility, ultra-egoism appears, too late for the parent to be 
considered only as an honest egoist. Ultra-egoism does not depend on a resentment or 
resignation. 


At this point you are absolutely right: with the first part | do not totally close the door to the 
argument “let’s give birth to them, maybe they will like it” which, in fact, seems to me to be the 
typical argument of an affirmative person without” goodwill.” But now | think you noticed very 
well the movement | am doing: | am gradually closing the door! In the first part it closes a little, a 
so-called “responsible procreator” would stop there. For others it will be necessary to completely 
close the door, which occurs in the second part, with metaphysical elements, embedded or not. 


Because of this, | think that you did not quite understand my position when you stated that “the 
ontological would be the unnecessary cannonball when the shotgun is enough.” My statement 

would be: the shotgun might be enough, and then | do not need the cannonball, but sometimes 
the cannonball is necessary. 


Candid hugs, Thiago di Diabolis. 
May 18, 2120 
Dear Thiago: 


Let us talk more about ultra-egoism (a very interesting category that Cabrera does not use). 
Here, | think | understand your thought well: in our petty daily lives we live simply in egoism, it is 
like the air we breathe, our usual atmosphere. So much so that when someone threatens us 
with altruisms, we become suspicious. 


From time to time, pedophiles and murderers remind us that there are more acute egoisms in 
the world, uncommon egoisms that still surprise us. But the worst of all is the egoism of 
procreation, because it bites into the very BEING of the one involved. (As | am painfully aware 
of this when | face the round eyes of Lucas and Erika!) 


You Call this “ultra-egoism.” It not only transcends normal egoism, but also the super-egoism of 
violent actions with existing people. With the aggravation that creating children and its 
corresponding ultra-egoism have a much greater tendency to be converted into an ordinary 
practice than the violent action. Moral philosophers may feel indignant about the “trivialization of 
evil,” but the “trivialization of good” is far more dangerous. 


How can one avoid these disturbing sequitur? Your thought here becomes almost unbearable! 
(My wife stops reading at these points and asks me if it is really worth continuing.) Where does 
this philosophy lead us? | believe that a possible reply (adopted even by Cabrera) comes from a 
critique of the absolutism of the moral point of view (because “egoism” is a moral category, with 
no place, for example, in Heidegger’s ontology, or in the instinctual psychology of Nietzsche). | 


wonder if procreation, precisely because it bears such a tremendous moral weight, is ever a 
fully reflected act. 


(The abominable Cabrera made me think that perhaps procreation—not suicide—is the 
Freudian Slip par excellence.) 


He (the abominable) would see a certain psychological optimism in your approach, in the sense 
of an underestimation of the stupidity and clumsiness of human acts. He would say that you 
honor an idiotic humanity by attributing consistent reasoning and wise deliberation to it. 
According to him, people kill and procreate for the hell of it, they have no ability to explain or 
justify what they do or omit. | believe you would retort that idiots should also be punished for the 
tragic consequences of their stupidity. | only point out that the ultra-egoists can be just 
ultra-clumsy (and I, personally, would not run away as a parent from this judgment). 


The family of terms surrounding “egoism” supposes that people deliberate and that their 
deliberation is what harms the unborn. They would have coldly planned their children for their 
“entertainment, satisfaction, pleasure or fulfillment.” If it were always like this, we could feel 
relieved. If we were victims of deliberation, our present situation would be at least tragic. But we 
are in the world much more by carelessness than by deliberation, which makes our situation 
comical and pitiful. | do not think | have deliberately caused Lucas and Erika to be born. | think 
they are children of confusion and despair. (I'll try to make it so that Laura never reads this 
letter.) 


To relieve myself, | will conclude this letter with a frivolous remark, of a linguistic nature: 
unfortunately only in Portuguese can we enjoy the word play around “gera-dor” and 
“procria-dor.” Not even in Spanish, where “dor” is transformed into “dolor.” It seems that only in 


Portuguese the procreator creates pain. |am sorry! One can only be pessimistic in Portuguese. 
Hugs, Julius von Kabra. 

May 19, 2120 

Dear Thiago: 


Still on the subject of thoughtless and accidental procreation, | think of the significance of having 
children in the lower classes. (I suppose you want to achieve philosophical results that apply in 
general to the human being, and not just to the Brazilian middle class bourgeoisie.) 


When you focus on the parent who is thinking of procreating because he wants to please his 
partner, because he “loves children,” wants to form a family, fulfill a social compatibility, feel 
“more complete,” have someone to leave his assets to, or someone who cares for him in old 
age, | cannot help but think that these are all ideals of the petite bourgeoisie, and not simply 
human desires in general. 


Very poor and marginalized people, on the verge of delinquency, always in the urgent need to 
survive and with primary or non-existent moral feelings, are little interested in pleasing their 


female companions or in accommodating themselves in the social whole that marginalizes 
them; they have no idea what it means to feel “more complete”; some know that, by procreating, 
they create an enemy to be cared for, and not someone who will take loving care of them; and 
they certainly do not have any assets to leave to someone. How do we deal with this? 


If you want to continue to avoid the theory of procreation as an accident (which increasingly 
seduces me!), you will have to broaden your notion of “ultra-egoism” to encompass the behavior 
of lower-classes. In such a way that a parent who simply has a relationship with a woman in a 
slum, disappears, returns 15 years later, fights with his son and kills him, does not correspond to 
almost any of the motivations of procreating that you expose in your text: he is not interested in 
forming a family, nor in integrating into a social whole, nor does he have moral or economic 
expectations of the child he has created in an act of helplessness, cruelty and neglect. 


If this person is also “ultra-egoistic” (as | think they are), your descriptions will have to be 
enriched in some way. Ultra-egoism will now also be tied to carelessness and negligence, and 
not just to the cruel and deliberate projects of the hypocritical bourgeoisie. Your negativity will 
have to overcome class limitations. 


(Same day, later) 


Your description about the condition of the child (from whose point of view you put yourself in 
since the beginning) as a sufferer with a good salary is extraordinary. The additional problem is 
that most human beings are physically and morally harmed and on top of that they are 
underpaid. But in any case you are consistent in saying that it makes no sense to give birth to 
someone for them to suffer physically and morally, just for the expectation of a good salary. 


Have you noticed the link between this and Cabrera’s aphorism about “The genetic difference”? 
(The one Laura hates the most.) It would seem contradictory to like the good salary, but prefer 
not to be put in the position of deserving it. The procreator might argue: the only way you can 
earn a good salary is by submitting yourself to physical and moral sufferings in order to deserve 
it, so that it is necessary (and preferable) to be born. But Cabrera says that it is perfectly 
coherent to give value (now) to the good salary, but, in spite of everything, prefer not to be put in 
the situation of deserving it. (Just as one can like children and not like parents.) 


All this seems to be repulsively consistent to me, and it displeases me very much. If, in the 
register of Cabrera’s thought, we think of procreation as total mutilation (the breaking of the 
initial non-being), the debt with Seneca appears clear. A person can accept or even celebrate 
intra-worldly goods and, at the same time, prefer not to be born. This thought shudders me, and 
| admire that you have dared to express it in your unpleasant book. 


In any case, 
receive my affectionate hugs, Julius von Kabra. 


Maypril 30, 2120 


Dear Professor Julius von Kabra, 


After my visit to the Oracle, | felt tranquil, | felt better, more at peace, relaxed, calm (it is 
interesting, it is as if He could make me glimpse the first nothingness, you should try it)! Too bad 
that this state did not last very long, after it | had a gastroenteritis that almost made me face PD 
(see Cabrera in a James Bond style in “One only dies twice,” in aphorism 5)! But anyway, let us 
go the point that | think might interest you more. 


Already in your first letters, you had said that you felt like you were a descendant of Cabrera. 
This was shocking to me, to the extent that one could perceive a kind of betrayal: how was it 
possible that the main proponent of Structural Abstention could have a descendant? Only now, 
after much reflection, | can tell you a new story about Julio Cabrera, something that you do not 
know and that may change some of your ideas about him. But even so, | must tell you 
everything (and this was even the advice of the Oracle itself). 


You will realize that | will be acting as an omniscient narrator because the Oracle told me things 
| could not know myself. | still remember that the time the philosopher lived was that of cell 
phones (chips were not yet implanted in the brains of newborns) and cars driven mainly by 
gasoline, notice the extravagance! 


In the preface to the book | mention a course of negative ethics that Cabrera taught for students 
at the now defunct University of Goiania. At the time, my grandfather Santiago di Diabolis went 
to that city to attend the event (he reports these occurrences in his famous diary) and took a 
friend who also had a great affinity with the negative subject. They attended one of the three 
days of lectures and then returned to Brasilia, discussing a lot and excited with that philosopher 
who did not lie to them and did not repeat the usual simian speeches. 


His friend was already convinced not to commit, at least, the crime of becoming a father (in 
Cioran’s expression in the book The Trouble With Being Born), but he also married Grace, a 
woman like those who find a baby to be the most beautiful thing in the world, and is willing to do 
everything to get one. (After all, that was all she needed: she had a good job, a good phone, a 
good car, a good house, and even a good husband. Only a child was missing!) He still retained 
some optimism; he hoped he could change her, that the combined reading of Cabrerian texts 
would have the same effect on her, since they were so clear and convincing to him. 


In the first year of his marriage, when everything was still more like honeymoon than bitterness 
(as Voltaire would say), he showed her the texts he had so often mentioned. And to his surprise 
she found them to be a total absurdity, and she immediately began to speak: “A typical thing of 
philosophers, of those bastards and degenerates, atheists, homosexuals, stupid, worthless 
people, incapable of faith or hope, who are inventing this type of thing because they have 
nothing else to do; they should go find a real job, and then | am sure they would stop saying 
things like that; they would do well if they killed themselves and left us alone. Among so many 
things to write about (happiness, self-help, pre-established harmony, human dignity, humans as 
the only beings capable of laughing, self-awareness, superior sensibility, ability to make art), 


why write precisely about this and in that horrible way? Could they not see the birth of a baby as 
a miracle, like the birth of the New? That would be much more convenient!” 


One of the things she kept repeating was that she wanted to “feel pregnant”! Grace’s sister often 
told her of the pleasures of her huge belly, between vomiting, back pain and bad moods, which 
filled the house with genuine joy. He suggested them to go to a doctor (who had been indicated 
to them) who induced the patients to pseudocyesis (false pregnancy, by the way, seems to be a 
good example of the fact that the cyesis happens for the satisfaction or fulfillment of the mother, 
and not for “the child’s own good”), but it did not work for her. He even suggested adoption, but 
she also did not accept, she said it was dangerous to “get someone” with unknown genes, 
imagining the hypothesis of a philosopher father who had abandoned his child, and well, the 
apple does not fall far from the tree. 


They divorced soon. Fortunately (especially for the new being) there was no time for Grace to 
deceive him and become pregnant, by making use of the matriarchal and simian power granted 
to her by nature. But for her, that professor of philosophy, Julio Cabrera, was to blame for the 
destruction of her dreams. She did not get her beautiful little baby, she lost his husband, who, by 
the way, got the car, and in one of the fights, her cell phone was broken. She decided she would 
take revenge, though she still did not know exactly how. After all, even though there were no 
restrictions on the ideas of procreating or heterociding, she did not want to be arrested. 


And then, one day the opportunity of her revenge arose. Cabrera went to the doctor (this must 
have happened around the distant year of 2006), because he suspected he had a serious 
health problem, due to a certain set of persistent symptoms. The doctor asked him to take a 
series of tests, including a spermogram. He went to the lab ready to masturbate. When he was 
offered a pornographic magazine, he refused and said that he already had brought his own 
stimulant from home (he showed a copy of Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and 
Representation). 


While delighting in his sophosexual fetishes, he started to think that, since he was already born, 
he could have a (so called) birth defect (something that might sound tautological in our 
environment of thought, since living is a birth defect), which would make him not have any 
spermatozoon. Nullity in this result (as in others) would be a great gift to the negative 
philosopher, although it may sound tragic in the realm of common sense. He imagined that it 
would be very interesting to have been born (necessarily) useless to nature, not even to have 
the possibility of transmitting his vulnerable genes to an innocent sufferer, to be physically 
incapable of giving birth. 


It is then that fortune comes back to laugh at Cabrera: the tube containing four milliliters of the 
most dangerous venom and a label with the patient’s name fell into her hands, Grace’s, who 
worked in the laboratory. She notes that there are about one hundred and ten million 
spermatozoa in the seminiferous fluid. Now she knows how she will take revenge on him, the 
execrable philosopher. She arranged for Cabrera to be given an examination result that 
declared him to be completely infertile, placing him in that interesting sperm nullity, making him 
very content and without any suspicion of the graceful manipulation. She froze the liquid and 


took an artificial insemination into an acquaintance of her, also a philosopher, who wanted to 
have a child of a philosopher. And that is all | know. 


Are you really a descendant of Cabrera? Maybe the hypothesis that | deem highly improbable, 
unpleasant and inconvenient, is the one which correctly describes what is occurring? 


All my tranquility is gone and | must go back to the bathroom. | hope we stay in touch. 


Tragic hugs, Thiago di Diabolis. 


Opcao de ieitura 


‘ 





Reading option 


If the reader has opted for the route of interspersed reading, they should go back to “the Ego of 
the issue,” Il. 


LETTERS OF THE EGO II 
May 20, 2120 
Dear Thiago: 


In a moment of weakness, Cabrera thought that perhaps abstention was as manipulative as 
procreation. You had the sad merit of presenting elements to break this inconvenient symmetry. 
In your thought, before being “unborn,” the non-being simply does not exist, and there are no 
relationships we can have with a non-being. We cannot be faithful to “him” or betray “him“; “he” 
has no autonomy to be respected or character to be denigrated. “He” simply does not exist. 





But | wonder: if we do not harm the will of the non-being by refraining from giving birth to them, 
since there is no will to hurt, nor do we harm their “will” by causing them to be born. If the 
possible unborn child is in the first nothingness, it seems that there is no difference in refraining 
from giving birth to them and giving birth, in which case | cannot praise abstention and condemn 
procreation in these terms, but either praise both or condemn both. The first nothingness is 
homogeneous. (Am | trying to save the remains of my own fatherhood?) 


The idea seems to be that in the moment X17, everything is tied; the differences will come later. 
By procreating, the procreated being will arrive at X2 and X3 and will suffer only for our benefit. 
By abstaining, on the contrary, this suffering will not happen. But the differences occur in the 
domain of being; in the domain of the (first) nothingness, everything is the same. Is that right? 
Am | exposing your thought properly? 


Thus, Cabrera’s idea that abstention could be as manipulative as procreation on the level of the 
first nothingness seems to be incorrect. What has to be said is that both are non-manipulative at 
this level, since there is nothing to manipulate. Manipulation is unimpeded by abstention and 
allowed by procreation, at later levels. Abstention can be praised as it closes the door to a future 
manipulation, beyond the level of the first nothingness. 


| have been thinking all night about this: being is less than non-being, because in order to exist, 

one must delimit the first nothingness in a single direction. And the restlessness of our lives can 
be ontologically explained by virtue of this need to live only this, on the background of the whole 
from which we have been excluded. Being has the privilege of existing, but such existence pays 
the price of restless limitation. What one can be is always infinitely less than what one is not. 


lam really tired now. I'll stop writing for today. | confess that reading your texts is making me 
revisit old forgotten ideas. | was just watching my daughter playing with her kite, so carefree, 
and | could not avoid a shudder. She has no idea of all the immense suffering that awaits her, 
and for which | am directly responsible. | continue to love my children intensely, and | believe 
that | will always love them, but now it is as if this love, with all its immensity, was a hostage to 
an earlier and deeper love of which | am denied forever. 


Hugs, prof. J. von Kabra. 
May 25, 2120 
Dear Kabra: 


| also had the impression that Cabrera sometimes thought of abstention to be as manipulative 
as procreation. Applying the aphorism 55, for example, he would consider that not having Lucas 
and Erika for them to not bother you while writing letters would be as manipulative as having 
them to take care of you in old age. Following the line of argument that there are no effective 
relationships we can have with a non-being, on the side of non-procreation this would be solved. 


| agree that everything is the same in the domain of the first nothingness, and that no one is 
manipulated effectively. But there is already an announced manipulation, which will become real 


if the first nothingness is taken forward. | like Cabrera’s idea of considering both acts as 
manipulative (if we understand them as potentialities) in X1. | just think itis a 
proto-manipulation, of lower intensity when compared with those that actually occur. A damage 
to a proto-being seems to be less devastating than a damage to a being! 


It would seem incorrect to me that both abstention and procreation could be equally immoral (as 
he comments in the aphorism 59). | agree that both can be considered immoral, but the fact of 
having ultra-egoism and manipulation in act and potency (that is, in moments XI, X2 and X3), 
instead of only in potency (only in XI , that is, without ultra-egoism), makes procreation much 
more immoral (assuming the possibility of degrees of immorality, and not just presence or 
absence of morality). (Still in this same aphorism, the phrase “to let them be born and let them 
decide for themselves” is already stated within the primary, brutal non-decision, of supreme 
atrocity.) 


Abstention can still be praised (as procreation cannot), among other things, for closing the door 
to future manipulations, beyond the level of the first nothingness. In this context, a curious 
thought occurred to me: this level was already pre-configured as an imminent danger not by the 
father, but by the grandfather of the new being. With abstention | freed my child from effective 
manipulation, but only my grandson was freed in a “more” complete way, of not being 
manipulated in his first nothingness by his father. | have the impression that | could have been 
better saved by my grandfather di Diabolis, because the further away a person is from being, 
the better. 


You say that Cabrera’s point is stronger, because from the initial moments (and crucially) he 
stays at the level of being. | often think of him as a demolition expert! With the ontological bomb, 
any construction of a procreator who wants to exempt themselves from responsibility will be 
structurally affected and will remain without foundation. But, as | pointed out, in the case of a 
“responsible procreator,” the ontic shotgun would be enough (to kill a little bird) and a cannon 
shot would not be needed. 


One could read my text and have the impression of an excessive concession to the “seesaw 
theory,” and then read Cabrera’s text and end this. One could read Cabrera’s text and, not 
understanding it, get the impression that he sustains that there is nothing good in life, and then 


read my text and see that even if a procreator finds life great, it is still a crime to procreate. | 
think that if someone understood well that nothing can be taken away from a non-being, there 
will be no problem with the “seesaw theory” (this theory will not take away the intra-worldly “joys’ 
of the sunny days). 


That description of yours is excellent, about a forever denied love, hostage of an initial fault, the 
only possible love for effective parents. 


Good rest! Commiserated hugs, 
Thiago di Diabolis. 

May 25, 2120 (Later) 

Dear Julius: 


And, please, Professor von Kabra, stop calling me an optimist, because | feel offended! It has 
already been difficult to admit that | am being optimistic when thinking that Cabrera and | can 
save some new being through our negative literature, counting, of course, with the “good will” of 
humans! | am not underestimating the embarrassment, but | am proposing to make, with 
anyone who wants to do this in a thoughtful and sensitive way, a broad consideration of the 
problem from the perspective of the new being (if you’re going to think, follow the thought until 
the end)! | am aware that this may raise awareness of a very small part of the population. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases, they will either heterocide or procreate for nothing or 
everything, because it was hot or cold, because the day seemed pleasant to them or not, 
without any justification. 


The dominance of the ultra-clumsiness of procreation that you mention (and which applies even 
in your own case as a father) seems inevitable, but | still see in it the presence of ultra-egoism. 
It could be said that the elements of ultra-egoism, synthesized to make this distinction, are the 
following: 


* obligation into being (creation) for (solely) one’s own satisfaction. 


¢ the cause of the new being rests on the ultra-egoist (who aims to satisfy himself through the 
children). 





If removed from this context in which | present, that is, that of partial deliberation, and 
considering procreation in general, we would have: 


* obligation into being (creation) as a result (solely) of one’s own satisfaction. 


« the cause of the new being rests on the ultra-egoist (who aims to satisfy himself through the 
sexual organs). 


Even if the parents did not even notice the child’s point of view (that the child was going to come 
into being), even if they were enchanted by the pure beauties of the genitalia and did not think 
of anything else but to enjoy it, the goal was the same: to seek satisfaction. One may be 
seeking the pleasure of the act, or one may be seeking the pleasure of the effect of the act. With 
no deliberation or with some, the effect (albeit collateral) will be the same, i.e. the child! (He 
ends up worse off.) 


May 25 (Later) 


| was thinking that although there is a risible phallocentric social imaginary that in copulation the 
female is ruined, the new being is the one who is really ruined (one more reason for male 
ultra-egoists to procreate: having a daughter is the only way to ruin a female! Freud would now 
joke that for ultra-egoistic females who do not want to be homosexual or psychotic, having a 
child is the only way out!). 





| agree that it would be less bad if it were always perversely planned, because then, at least, the 
child would be considered in some way (albeit as a means of pleasure). What seems to occur, 
however, is the indifference and insensitivity that (probably due to stupid and extreme egosim) 
makes one not even notice the perspective of the new being, as if they were never going to 
exist (a kind of “ultra- insensitivity”!). Perhaps they are even seen as an arm of the individual 
himself (or as the extension of his sexual organ), having no sense to wonder about what the 
arm will have to go through. (The new being is seen as something that you own, that is yours, 
that is you, and not as another being.) 


May 25 (Later still, in the midst of insomnia) 


Indeed, it is in this way, with this generalized ultra-egoism, that | would have suggested to 
Cabrera a fourth line (connected precisely with the idea of procreation as an accident) for a 
possible moral judgment of procreation. In the three lines presented by him, he indicates that it 


is not correct to give someone something that we consider to be not valuable (first line), to 
manipulate someone (second line) or to disrespect their autonomy (third line). In the fourth line, 
the ultra-clumsiness that you mention (or, as | would say, ultra-idiocy) is so big that one is 
unable to see that someone will receive the lack of value, that someone will be manipulated and 
that someone will have their autonomy disrespected. This someone is simply not taken into 
account! 


This new line would say something like: it is not correct to be indifferent, insensitive and stupid 
to the point of not realizing that “the child will come into being,” and that they are someone, 
another being, who will have their own sensibility and will not only be a piece of the parent’s 
flesh. 


The “Ego of the issue” in relation to the idea of procreation as an “accident” may consist in the 
inability to perceive the alter ego, the other as other. A kind of deficiency of the perception of 
alterity. Instead of that rare disease that deprives one of physiological proprioception (affecting 
less than ten people in the world), a disease that may plague almost the entire world population 
is one which deprives one of psychological “alterity,” of the perception of the other; a disease as 
dangerous as only the “trivialization of good” could be! 


It is funny that you say that only in Portuguese the procreator creates pain (that is, 
disrespectful*). This reminded me of an event, reported by my grandfather Diabolis (in his 
legendary diary). At the time, Cabrera commented with annoyance to him that Habermas (a 
philosopher who, incredible as it may seem, was very respected in those days, and whom 
Cabrera called “the affirmative old man”), in his book “The Future of Human Nature,” was 
indignant at the possibility (at that time, since in our days this is now regularly done) of genetic 
manipulation to make new beings the way the parents wanted them to be. (I'll bet Laura 
Christiana ordered your children with green little eyes, blond hair and chubby body. Sorry for the 
untimely observation, | could not take it.) The Cabrerian annoyance (which | felt now due to your 
joke) is that one did not see the manipulation and difficulties always present in the usual 
procreative acts, from Adam and Eve, if that is the case! | hope that this pessimism cannot 
occur only in Portuguese or only in genetic manipulation! 


Embarrassed hugs, Diabolis. 
P.S.: Hauer sends greetings. 


* Translator’s note: The original text is written as “desrespeitador,” which is once again a pun on 
the word “dor” (pain in Portuguese). The word “desrespeitador” (someone who is disrespectful), 
can have the suffix “dor” stressed to mean “(someone who) disrespects pain.” 


May 26, 2120 
Dear Thiago: 


Sorry for my current laconism. It is just that | am really worried. In the last few days | have 
stopped talking to Laura Cristiana about these matters because | believe they are beginning to 


seriously disturb her. | really do not know what is happening. She gets worse as | get more 
excited. She is very young and | dare not tell her that | would not like to have a third child, 
neither with her nor with anyone. | know that Cabrera would say that now it does not matter 
anymore, that the relevant numerical difference is between 0 and 1, that is, between not having 
children at all and having at least one. But between having 1 and having 15 there is no 
ontological difference (although there are great economic differences, | can assure you!). 
Anyway, | am willing to listen to this late scruple of mine. 


So | hug you again, but | no longer send you, as before, the hugs of my wife, because she does 
not even know that | continue to write to you. 


Until next time, Prof. J. von Kabra 
May 26, 2120 
Dear Julius. 


Yes, | agree to consider all procreation and not just the one initially treated in the text, as a result 
of a decision. The point is that even in the lower classes the bourgeois imaginary has been 
introjected (at least some version of it), | would say that mainly through the mechanisms of 
reproduction of stereotypes, in which television and the quantum Internet are very 
representative, penetrating (careful with the verb!) in diverse social realities, for example, with 
the success of soap operas and reality shows (even in the slums). 


The aesthetic appreciation of the baby, having been “imported” or not from the bourgeoisie, 
seems to have arrived together with the usual uproar (the “hysterical excess” to which Cabrera 
refers in his aphorism 33) to the lower classes. 


In any case, ultra-egoism is not limited to the motivations mentioned. | think the most 
noteworthy thing is to observe (adopting the detective perspective you attribute to me) its modus 
operandi, as | suggested in the previous letter, which would be basically the movement to seek 
satisfaction (whatever the object of this satisfaction may be), regardless of anything else and in 
which an absolutely innocent being is involved. 


If we consider that in the lower classes these motivations are not present, the so-called sexual 
factor seems to speak louder. By serving it (in the search for satisfaction) this may result in the 
emergence of the new being (which is even associated, in general, with a display of virility). 
Thus, someone who has had a sexual intercourse and disappeared, unaware of the existence 
of the child and who may never find him or her, will be framed in my principle of ultra-egoism, 
they followed the same path. So, as | see it, my idea certainly goes beyond social class 
limitations. 


By the way, taking this opportunity to comment a little more on what | have already mentioned in 
the preface to the second edition of Nascituri te Salutant, | believe that many people involved 
with particular “revolutions” should pay more attention to this issue that we are dealing with! It 
seems that many believe that the “problems of humanity” would be solved if capitalism were 


replaced by a more fair system, or if women had equality with men, or blacks with whites, or if 
the poor had minimal conditions, or if Jews and Palestinians (and all) lived in peace (even in 
attempts at peace, propaganda was already procreative: “Make love, not war!”). 


Perhaps the true revolution would come about through the Act of Refusal. Perhaps the only way 
to not condone with various unfair systems (including the natural system, which furnishes the 
worst of the matrices) is to refuse to continue with all this (and not just with one part of it). It is of 
no use to try to respect the “others” and disrespect the most innocent of all others (the person 
over whom you, and only you, have all the power in the world; only you can save them, they 
need you!). 


Does she, your wife, really want to have more children!? Convince her by the economic factor 
then! Many people have already seen that it is expensive to have children, although the true 
“cost” is never considered. (See note 5 of my text.) 


Hugs from someone who celebrates the goods of the intra-world and would rather not have 
been born, Thiago di Diabolis. 


May 27, 2120 
Dear professor. 


| apologize to you beforehand if | am suffocating you with my letters!! In these last three days | 
am very disturbed, suffering excessively, | have not been able to sleep well, and | have had 
outbursts of production of texts, | cannot contain myself. . . If you still have the courage, take a 
look at these pages | send you! 


| do not Know for sure what awakens this passion of mine, perhaps it is my indignation at your 
report that your wife still wants more children, even after having supposedly read my text and 
agreed with several of the notes . . . How absurd!!! In this spirit, excusing the expression, | 
decided to synthesize the many questions and discussions which appeared throughout the text, 
in a table (what Cabrera would probably call a moral mapping of procreation)! Maybe, after 
seeing everything together, it becomes clear how sadistic (although not even Sade approve of 
this sadism) and unscrupulous the procreative act can be, contrasting it with abstention, that is 
an option open to all. 


Here is the mapping! 


Unhinged, tabulated hugs, from the agripino baby Thiago. 



































Act of not having children: 


One makes a sensitive and thoughtful consideration of the implications, possibilities and 
perspectives involved in the act of procreation. 


One does not force, impose or bestow anything upon anyone. (One carries their bag of bricks 
without forcing anyone to carry another one.) 


The possibility of participation of the new being in the third group is considered (of being 
suicidal, for example). 


The risk of one’s actions is limited to the individual who made the decision. One adopts a 
responsible attitude, one keeps the implications of one’s actions to oneself. 


Act of having children: 


A thoughtless* and insensitive act of procreation is carried out, unconditionally* yielding to 
impulses and attempting to exempt oneself from responsibility, with total disregard for rationality 
and sensitivity, and disregarding* possibilities and perspectives. 


One forces, imposes, bestows something upon someone. (One carries their bag of bricks and 
forces someone to carry another one.) 


The possibility of participation of the new being in the third group is not considered”. 


The child is exposed to the risk, and therefore the risk extends beyond those who made the 
decision. One throws the whole package on the shoulders of their children, with all its 
implications; from then onwards, the new being is the one who will have to deal with the 
problem. 


Act of not having children: 


One answers “no” to the question: “Do you want to be responsible for the existence of a person 
(without power or knowledge about the decision to make them exist) who can be so vulnerable 
to the point of being affected, hurt, devastated, and even destroyed by the pains of existence?” 


One does not force the child to pay any debt that they have not incurred. One does not make 
them a victim of intergenerational tyranny. 


One considers the possibility of the new being occupying the position of the intense sufferer. 


One does not impose a mortality on the new being, a life that is terminative, debilitating and 
self-aware, that frustrates every project and generates insecurity. 


Act of having children: 
One answers “yes” to the same question. 


The child will have to pay debts (paid every second and impossible to be removed) that they did 
not incur (which were inherited). There is intergenerational tyranny. 


The possibility of the new being occupying the position of the intense sufferer is not considered*. 
(Including of the one who wants to die and cannot die.) 


One imposes precisely this type of life on the new being. One forces the new being into a life 
that is always decaying, in which one suffers actions that cause greater limitations to the human 
condition. 














Act of not having children: 


One does not force or enable the new being to experience the illness and death of their father, 
mother, son or daughter, relatives, friends, among others, being fully aware of these 
possibilities. 


One does not condemn the new being to make choices, to go through frustrations and failures. 


One does not force a being who is sensible to pain and suffering to be a sufferer, subject to the 
various natural limitations. (By not forcing someone to have a body, no needle can hurt them.) 


One worries (in X 1) about who will suffer the pain. 
Act of having children: 


One forces or enables the new being to experience the illness and death of all these people, 
and, in general, the coexistence with the suffering of loved ones. 


One condemns the new being to make choices, to go through frustrations and failures, to be 
disrespected and hindered by others. 


One forces a sensible being, of particular perception, to be a sufferer, imbued by the various 
natural limitations (not chosen and immutable). And all this without any choice, power or 
responsibility on the part of the new being. (By forcing them to have a body, a 


needle can always be stuck into them.) 


There is no concern with who will suffer the pain. On the contrary, the exploitation of the new 
being begins, mentally, already in XI, as part of the performance of an absolutely indefensible 
attack against the prototypical innocent victim. 














Act of not having children: 


For the already existing individual, there can be resignation to life (it is “like that”), but not for the 
new being, who was not forced into the same painful situation. 


One either does not fit into any of the three categories (egoism, super-egoism, ultra-egoism), or 
at most one is characterized as egoistic, or super-egoistic, or both, about other already existing 
people. 


One considers the consequences of one’s own action, which may be pleasant for oneself, but 
which will be painful for the new being. 


One does not force someone to be an agent of nature (in particular, a reproducer). 
An attitude of respect for human suffering is adopted, particularly with regard to the child. 
Act of having children: 


For the new being, life will be “like that,” just as it is for the already existing individual, because 
the parents decided for them. 


It is the exercise of ultra-egoism par excellence, the maximum degree of egoism (that is, it is the 
creation of a new being only to satisfy oneself). 


One does not consider* the painful consequences for the other, resulting from one’s own 
satisfaction. 


The child is forced to be an agent of the natural system (in particular, a reproducer). 


An attitude of disrespect or indifference towards human suffering is adopted, particularly with 
regard to the child. 











Act of not having children: 


One does not force the new being to be an agent of the parent's belief system. One does not 
force a new being to be a means to anything. The new being is not seen as a means but as an 
end. 


The new being is maintained in X71, in the privileged status of the first nothingness, without the 
prospect of the 2nd nothingness, without limitations, without powerlessness, without anguish, 
without pain, without suffering, without worries, without losing oneself 


every day. 


One harms the non being’s right to come into being, only in XI, that is, it is not an actual harm, 
since nothing was taken away from him, because he simply does not exist. 


One reacts responsibly to the current regencies, to the traditional simian inertia. 


Act of having children: 


One forces the child to be a means wthin the belief systems of the parent. 


One forces the child to be something and nothing more, at least not much more than being. One 
forces them into a subtractive and debilitating life, directly facing the second nothingness. One 
forces them into a limited existence, of negative power, powerless, fearful, anguished, worried 
and painful, of loss of oneself every day. One forces the child into being, “taking” them away 
from the privileged status of the first nothingness. 


One harms the being’s right to not come into being, in X2 and forever (something irremediable 
even with suicide), in addition to the abuse in XI. 


One repeats the same irresponsible, thoughtless, insensitive, and traditional act. 


Act of not having children: 


One does not condemn or sacrifice what would surely exist, that is, the body, sensibility, 
thoughts and feelings of the new being, in potential benefit of what may or may not exist. 


The proposal of having the well-being of the new being as one’s main or sole objective is 
accepted entirely. 


One answers “yes” to the question: “Would it not be better to satisfy yourself without doing harm 
to an absolutely innocent individual?” 


One thought about the reasons that the new being would have to come into being. 


At the moment XI, one thinks about the well-being of the new being, one reveals a moral 
concern and love for him, for the sensible and absolutely innocent element. 


Act of having children: 


One sacrifices and condemns what assuredly exists: the body, sensibility, thoughts, and feelings 
of the new being, in potential benefit of what may or may not exist. 


The proposal of having the well-being of the new being as one’s main or sole objective is 
entirely abandoned. 


One answers “no” to the same question. 


One forces the new being to come into being, even without any undoubted and necessary 
reason for all new beings to come into being. 


One does not think about the well-being of the new being, one does not worry about it as such, 
properly speaking. There is concern and love for oneself, in a very high degree of involvement 
with oneself. No love is devoted to the sensible and absolutely innocent 


element, nor is there any moral concern with it. 


Act of not having children: 
One does not fetishize or objectify the new being, treating it as non-human. 


One does not commit a crime to then protect the victim; one thinks before doing so and one 
decides, first of all, not to make a victim. 


One thinks of the many difficulties that the new being would face, the necessary conditions of 
their existence, inherent in the human being, and does not force them into that. 


In the attempt to reconcile self-satisfaction with the well-being of the new being, the well-being 
of the new being is prioritized, even to the detriment of one’s own interests (perhaps, to 
“experience parenthood”). But there is the option of being satisfied in a deeper way, knowing 
that one is effectively doing the best for the possible new being. 


Act of having children: 


One utilizes the child as an object, a thing, for one’s own satisfaction. The distinction between a 
thing and a human being is lost; the child becomes a fetish. 


One commits a crime whose victim is one’s own child, of which one afterwards tries to spare 
them (from being victimized by others). 


One does not think about these difficulties. Even with human life being (naturally and socially) 
very difficult, one forces the new being into all this only by virtue of one’s own ultra-egoism, even 
though it was avoidable. 


In the attempt to reconcile self-satisfaction with the well-being of the new being, at best, one’s 
own contentment is prioritized, even with the total and irreversible damage done to the new 
being. In most cases, however, one cannot even consider that there is a prioritization, because 
indifference and insensitivity are such that one does not even notice the existence of the 
perspective of the new being (completely ignored under the ultra-egoistic view). In these cases, 
only one thing is seen: “I, I, I... .” 


* If the concern for the son or daughter’s well being is maintained. 


Septober 8, 2120 


Dear Thiago: 


| had to interrupt our epistolary for several months (from May to Septober, more precisely) 
because a serious conflict with Laura Cristiana took away all my concentration. At this moment, 
| write hidden in the basement, with an improvised light, to try to finish my comments even in a 
precarious way. 


After all, you convey the following idea: two totally unscrupulous beings, bored and empty, for 
their own entertainment (the term is yours), decide, more or less thoughtfully but always 
irresponsibly, to play a joke on a third being who, until then, had rested peacefully in the first 
nothingness. Ultra-egoistically, they then create a new being, which | imagine has the face of 
that charming little baby you put some pages later. (I suspect this little baby in the picture is you, 
but | have no proof.) The parents are seen as criminals and procreation as an atrocity; all they 
do after that is mitigation and adjustment. The damage is done. Crime without punishment. 
Procreation is, in a way, the perfect crime, even socially consecrated. 


It seems to me that this picture lacks some mediations. In the way you put it, there really are no 
differences between procreation and crime. | once read somewhere that it seems Cabrera got 
furious at a talk about suicide, offered at some Brazilian university, because someone from the 
audience told him that if human life had no value (as Cabrera maintained) then suicide was the 
only way out. He replied that the human condition was composed of the tension between the 
terminal structure of being and the intra-worldly creation of values, and that the choice as to 
what to do with this delicate balance belonged to the individual human being in each case and 
therefore there could not be any general prescription about suicide or non-suicide. It seems to 
me that this response (having actually been given by Cabrera or not) could be harnessed to the 
issue of procreation. 


Many parents are simply unscrupulous and your idea applies perfectly to them. But | can 
imagine parents of another kind, for example, that make calculations like the following: “Human 
life is a delicate balance between the terminal structure of being and the intra-worldly creation of 
values. | want to have a child and | think they will be able to keep the balance between both 
things.” | believe that all of Cabrera’s philosophical criticisms as well as yours apply to this 
procreator: they are thinking about their own pleasure (I prefer not to use the word 
“entertainment”), in their own life project, they have no guarantee that their child will be able to 
maintain such a balance, they condemn the child to structural sufferings and pains, and to 
compulsively create values for them (the child) to attempt to fill their constitutive mortality in a 
tolerable way. 


However, | cannot think of this procreator as a criminal, but at best as a clumsy human being 
who made a mistake in the calculations, a person with inadequate ideas and optimistic 
expectations. | would have no problem assuming the full weight of my paternal responsibility in 
those terms. | consider myself something much worse or something much better than a criminal, 
but certainly not a criminal, just like that, without mediations. In this sense, it seems to me that 
your idea offers a simplified picture of the morally problematic nature of procreation. 


(Later, after helping Laura make the children sleep) 


But on the other hand (and if you hate Christians you may be outraged by the compliment | am 
going to give you now), it seems to me that your text crosses something that | call “metaphysical 
charity” or “charity for the non-being” in the sense of an immense love for the unborn child, an 
immense pity and commiseration, ultimately, for the human race and a presentation of the act of 
abstention not only as a moral act but as a sublime display of consideration and affection for the 
other. Because | love you, you will not be born, would seem to be your motto. 


With this, the apparent cruelty of your previous assertions (which so horrified my wife over the 
past few months) is balanced by a kind of Great Metaphysical Affection of last instance. All 
hatred for being seems to be a counterpart of an immense and unconditional affection for the 
non-being (of the child). Given the highly manipulative treatment given to infants and toddlers, 
abstention is seen as a living sample of a negative love never before explored by philosophy. 


| was wondering if you could safely adopt Cabrera’s statement that it is not possible to be a 
good father or good mother except in a “second degree” (like the murderer who kills their victims 
without pain), without accepting any version of the ontological difference: it is evident that 
Cabrera would make the distinction (and here we have another mediation) between the father 
who ontically harms his children (for example, by forcing them to work for him on the streets, or 
preventing them from studying or, in even worse cases, sexually abusing them) and the 
ontological harm that any parent imposes on their children in birth, whatever their concrete 
attitudes toward them may be. But you do not have that difference, and therefore, coherently, 
you simply state that, starting from procreation, it is no longer possible to be a good father or 
good mother. | think you could survive a few more minutes in the wrath of the League of 
Mothers if you made some difference between being and beings. 


In the twentieth century, Cabrera got tired of responding to the argument that he called “the 
Adam and Eve argument,” which was often presented to him: “If Adam and Eve had been 
negative, then there would have been no humanity.” | know Cabrera’s answer well (I know it as 
well as if | had formulated it myself), but what would be your answer to the Adam and Eve 
argument? Without generations of parents you could not have written “Considerations about the 
decision to create a new being.” What would you say? 


Thiago, | think we will not be able to communicate for some time. | would very much like to send 
you our address for you to visit us, but now everything will depend on the unfolding of events. | 
do not want you to be mad at me or, even less, impose a great spiritual crisis on you, but | 
suspect that Laura Cristiana is pregnant, and | do not know from whom. 


Fraternal hugs (not paternal, let alone maternal), from your friend, Professor J. von Kabra. 





Septober 15, 2120 


Dear Julius: 


| hope things are not as serious as you put them, that you improve your situation with Laura 
Cristiana and that we can continue with our comments, despite everything. 


Of course | will not deny what you consider to be an exacerbation of my moralistic tone, but | 
can agree with Cabrera on this point: what to do with the “delicate balance” (between the mortal 
structure of being and the creation of values) is up to each individual. What my text adds to this 
is just an attitude of coherence: to frankly admit ultra-egoism before the child. To tell the child 
where they really came from (from a bloody vagina and not from a white stork), why they exist 
(to satisfy a demand of another animal) and where they are going to (to the cemetery and 
perhaps to the hospital), and not a ridiculous little story that they were brought into existence 
(for their own good) to fulfill their mission on Earth. 


| am entirely in agreement with your praise (regardless of Christian coincidence) of 
“metaphysical charity.” True compassion for mankind can only be demonstrated to those who do 
not yet exist. Whoever has an immense love for their child cannot give birth to them, because | 
love you, you will not be born (and rereading “The genetic difference’—52—| get the impression 


that Cabrera would fully agree with us). That is really how | feel! It really is my motto! You 
understood me well! No love considers the other more than the negative love, perhaps the only 
one that can be truly ethical. 


Regarding the Adam and Eve argument, | can say the following (and | hope, with my radical 
ideas, not to disturb you even more, since | was worried by the tone of your last missive). We 
should think seriously about this: what is the problem with the extinction of humanity? Let us 
consider different perspectives. From an environmental standpoint, there is even a philosopher 
named John Gray who published his works at the beginning of the last century. He predicted 
that humans will not populate the Earth beyond the 22nd century because of the destruction 
they have been causing in the environment. But he said that the planet will be very well after our 
departure. 


As far as we know, the planet will really not miss us (including other animals that have escaped 
our expansive vitality). On the contrary, we should do good by not being here, killing, polluting, 
destroying, deforesting, contaminating, consuming, depleting, extracting, exploding, among 
other human abilities. 


From a macrocosmic perspective, the universe will also continue very well without us; we will 
stop polluting outer space with our satellites, space stations, and space junk. Anyway, what are 
we needed for, ontologically? For nothing at all . . . Only in an epistemic dimension could 
something “miss” us. Only humans themselves (or most of them) think humans would be 
missed. But without humans, humans are not missed. Yet they want, want and want... 
Humans want to take forward the same nothingness! Although their departure would not be bad 
in any other instance, they find themselves the most important and the most special, the unique 
ones, better than everything. 





Thus, | think that if the “Great Inaugural Moral Act” (Cabrera, 38) of Humanity had taken place, it 
would have been the most beautiful and perfect act, a true gift. When one asks of its possible 
occurrence with sorrow, we would have to ask ourselves: what harm would it have caused, and 
to what? What have we done on Earth that is so great? 


(Later) 


In any case, as far as we know, Humanity will become extinct one way or another. We have 
already passed 95% of the Earth’s habitable time span; the Sun will die and will swallow a lot of 
things, there will probably be nowhere to escape. But one does not need to worry about this. 
Most likely, well before that, we will become extinct (in a war or through the destruction we 
caused to the planet, or in a pandemic, or in a collision with an asteroid, etc.). Why not do it 
peacefully, lovingly and decisively? Sounds much better to me! | see no possibility of a more 
worthy death! | would love to hear your opinion about this. 


There are those who say that morality depends on life and thus morality could not “suggest” its 
own elimination. Adopting the perspective of an anthropomorphized morality, a few things could 
be said about that. The development of morality has as an empirical condition the existence of 


human beings, but this can only be seen as necessary because it is a demand of this same 
animal. If withdrawn from its selfish center, there would be no problem that morality no longer 
developed, because its demand would also have been eliminated together with humanity itself. 
That is, there are no problems in the elimination of moral sensitivity if this is due to the very 
elimination of the human being, of that particular being that has (or intends to have) morality. 


Moral sensitivity in itself, so to speak, is not concerned with survival, nor with itself (it is not, as 
Cabrera would furiously say, a fanatic “life-lover’-—45—who values himself to the detriment of 
everything else—2)! It can commit suicide, from the death of those who give it empirical support. 


If we were in Cabrera’s time (the time of electronic computers), it could be said that morality 
does not care about this hard, low, assembly, structural, mortal, mechanical level, proper to 
existence, to being. Morality is lik high-level lan which is situated in a much mor 
virtual environment than in a basic one. And while morality depends on this level of hardware to 
keep running, it does not have a commitment to defend it unconditionally, to say yes to 
everything. 


Kant failed to observe, as Cabrera points out (in 36), that morality is suicidal, that it “endangers 
life radically.” And it seems that Nietzsche has failed to get rid of a contamination that he himself 
denounced: “Philosophy is infested with theological blood.” Maybe in his birth he became 
infected, and he did not free himself from this puerile exaltation of life, so well grounded as the 
Christianity he “adored.” 


| hope that, against all obstacles, we can continue our communication, and that your marriage 
crisis will be resolved without the emergence of a new being. 


Inescapable hugs and, until next time! 
Diabolis. 


EPILOGUE 


THE LETTER THAT IS NOT PART OF THE BOOK 
(FINALLY, THE WOMAN SPEAKS!) 
November 23, 2120 (7:30 a.m.) 


Strange idea of writing about my feelings in private letters, in pieces of paper that will never be 
read by anyone but you. 


| have felt the need for this, to write, to write to you, something that | have not done since my 
university studies on literature, which | totally abandoned to marry and have children (a decision 
that to this day makes me proud and calm). 


| do not know why | feel an irresistible urge to tell you all this, even though you already know 
everything and | know that you know. But two men like you talking about procreation without the 
intervention of a woman is not something at least suspicious? Why is the person who really 
knows about the subject never called to testify, the one who suffered to have her children and 
raise them? Is it just because this person does not know anything about philosophy? But is 
procreation really a philosophical problem? Is there not a terrible mystification here? 


Even before our marriage, already in our first encounters in Germany (me with my scholarship, 
and him visiting European relatives), this man always had a soft spot (and how he would like 
this expression!) for mixing life with philosophy. | have always found this very dangerous: 
philosophy can destroy a life, pure and simply, especially when it starts to talk about what nature 
provides in the most basic and spontaneous. 


In this sense, | see a profound mismatch between women and philosophy. What is happening to 
my husband, | believe, could only happen to a man: the total loss of ability to see the miracle of 
life through rational, confident and “well-grounded” categories. 


It was with much reluctance that he accepted our (so to speak) union, always under the firm and 
everlasting promise of not having children at all. He made me swear | would take great caution 
to never get pregnant. The world was bleak and he did not want to contribute in populating it. He 
loved me very much (he said), but no children. 


| showed him the books | had bought over the years (Raising Babies, Advices For a Good 
Mother, and My baby is Coming), | tried to argue in favor of all that life had to offer. | just did not 
understand how he closed himself to the extraordinary experience of parenthood. “Extraordinary 
for whom?” You would ask me from your own argumentative certainty. For both parties, | would 
respond without hesitation. Despite sufferings and disappointments, there is much to offer to a 
child, and it is good for them to be born despite everything. 


But my fragile intuitions, without great philosophical background, were quickly destroyed by his 
arguments, long reflected: despite pleasures and joys, there were sickness, pain and death, of 
oneself and others. We would be condemning the baby to all kinds of suffering, starting with the 
suffering of losing us, his beloved parents (discarding the possibility, always open, of us losing 
him). Decidedly: no children. It was part of our signed contract. (When we were married, many 
of my friends stopped visiting us because of our bizarre decision; many of them thought | had 
been seduced by the devil.) 


When our children were born, it was not by “carelessness” of either of us, nor by any cunning on 
my part. | tried to be faithful to our promise. But over the years, | kept trying to persuade him, 
developing speeches and discussions throughout our travels abroad, in our courses, in our 
moments of entertainment, in the bars and the movie theaters, for months and months. 


He knew perfectly well that | could cheat on him and have my baby against his will. And | think 
he felt moved by the fact that | had never wanted to use this possibility against him. | wanted 
this child with his full consent. This was part of my personal battle against philosophy. 


| had already made the effort to take a look at the despicable texts of Julio Cabrera, both in 
Project of Negative Ethics (which | had tried several times to convince him to throw it into the 
trash), and in the text that you have now published, perhaps against the will of your unusual 
grandfather. His texts always seemed cold and distant, typical of a solitary and unsatisfied 
personality, unable to think beyond himself and his books, perhaps the least authorized person 
to write about procreation and birth; a kind of spirit that is completely excluded from any 
possibility of understanding the primordial experience of parenthood. 


Deprived of any deep social relationship, of any engaging, committed, and loving experience, 
the world became empty for him and generated that painful pessimistic litany. | could not 
understand the fascination this prose exerted on Julius, to the point that he fed the myth of 
being Cabrera’s descendant, a sort of spiritual grandson of that miserable man. 


Life is something very basic to be questioned, and whoever questions it was already questioned 
by life. Pain is not a novelty to a woman, who lives with it calmly. No woman would ever think of 
pain as a hindrance to procreation, a serious motive for “stopping life” (if such a thing were even 
possible!), or for bringing humanity itself to its end, as you seem to desire so hard. (Your most 
unpleasant letters refer to this issue of the end of humanity.) You too, my dear, are fascinated by 
this pseudo-thinker, by this repressed human being. 


In spite of what | have learned to feel for you in recent times, | believe you have made a serious 
mistake in submitting your own intelligence to the delusions of a clearly disturbed, and possibly 
homosexual writer. “Three lines for a possible moral judgment of procreation”! What absurdity! 
And on top of that, you make efforts to add a fourth! 


In all this “ontological” or “structural” approach, feelings seem to be completely absent. What 
does Cabrera know about feelings? To want to live, to want life to be is not something that can 
be grounded rationally. But without the emotions, we will not understand the world or human life. 
If | had to choose between not having reason or not having emotions, | would not hesitate a 
second to give up my reason. And leaving aside the arguments, our whole body would say yes 
to life, our whole being would want to create, to procreate, to give rise to new lives, to populate 
the world with new beings and new promises. 





And if the one who is going to be born could opine about their own emergence, it is clear that he 
or she would choose to be born, even knowing the pains and sorrows. Feelings demolish 
Cabrera’s three lines (and the fourth you want to add) in less than a second: life is beautiful 
despite death, and it is as manipulative as any natural force. A good psychiatric treatment would 
end Cabrera’s negative ethics in a few minutes. He still could, in his life, write a book that would 
give people hope instead of depressing and disappointing them. 


One night, it seems to me that Julius was a bit “high” (we came back from a quite harmless 
university event, where they served only liquor and soft drinks); He looked dizzy and a little 
confused. In recent times we had revolted against the hypocritical morals of our colleagues and 
friends on various everyday issues, and we were in disgust with the “present morality.” For 
example, many of Julius’s academic friends had stopped visiting us because of my liberal way 


of dressing, which they considered provocative. We were indignant and felt self-sufficient and 
hyper-critical compared to them. 


Then suddenly, in the middle of the night, while almost falling on my shoulder, he said: “Only the 
moral point of view condemns procreation, dear Laura; Cabrera himself says there are many 
other justifications for having children.” We looked at each other in the moist moonlight and he 
saw in my eyes the imperturbable decision to explore, in that very night, those other 
justifications that were so pleasurable. 


When Lucas was born, Julius’s behavior was that of a normal, loving and dedicated father. | 
always thought a single child would be the most | could get out of him. But Erika came soon 
after, as if he had finally broken his philosophical-affective blockade. | was happy, | left my 
studies at the university and dedicated myself entirely to my children. 


Julius was for years an exemplary father, the best possible. But something profound had been 
broken. A philosopher father was something very strange to him, despite the precedent of the 
German idealists, as he always remembered. (It seems that these thinkers had interrupted, 
thank God, the celibate tradition of philosophy. Yes, from the nineteenth century onward, 
philosophers married and started having children, like normal people.) 


| felt that despite his attentive behavior, our children represented something very disturbing for 
him, not a challenge, but something like . . . a refutation. Yes, that was it: Julius walked through 
the world as a refuted philosophical thesis. For years this crisis dragged on but with no 
consequences other than his crises of melancholy that invariably were well capitalized in the 
making of a book or an article. Those crepuscular feelings seemed to inspire him. He also read 
very much, more than before, as if it were good for him to delve into worlds of thought. 


And when the children interrupted his reading, he ran his hand through their blond little heads, 
smiling from far away, and continuing to read as if nothing had happened. Everything was 
unfolding in this way, calm but tense, until this horrible book (how can | forgive it?), Nascituri te 
salutant, awoke his old-fashioned pessimistic reflection again. Reading that book sent him back 
into an uneasiness which seemed to have been overcome. 


At first | saw nothing wrong with him wanting to write his comments and send them to the author 
(he had done this before). | thought that because of his rich experience as a father, he would 
write harshly to the author (or authors), criticizing the anti-birth point of view and expressing the 
beauties of marriage and parenthood. | candidly thought to have exerted a good influence on 
him in this regard. But, to my surprise and concern, that book made Julius recover, one by one, 
his old nihilistic ideas (Cabrerian, of course), as if these texts had succeeded in stimulating his 
negative thought that apparently had been overcome by marriage. 


| myself participated actively in this whole endeavor by giving tips about Julius’s letters, reading 
your answers, making comments, and sympathizing to points of view that fascinated me, never 
by way of agreement, but by the admiration | always had for the talent of others. | was always 
incapable of any speculative thinking and admiration was one of the reasons of my marriage 


with Julius. (Perhaps a stigma of women is their vulnerability of being seduced by the 
talent—even negative—of men.) 


During that time, | reserved the moments after lunch, when the children left me alone, to do this 
work with Julius, as if | feared to leave him by himself with those execrable texts. So | feigned a 
certain interest to be able to follow the whole process more closely. But little by little | began to 
realize how our discussions about this infamous book and the letters that Nascituri was 
motivating were severely damaging our relationship and even our relationship with our children. 


He was very benign to the texts of your monstrous book. In reality, he was ambivalent. | think 
the texts fascinated and irritated him at the same time. The aphorisms of Julio Cabrera and your 
own texts, in very different styles, gave expression to old ideas that Julius had never been able 
to express in his own style, that perhaps he did not even dare to think for himself. He had 
already read a lot about Cabrera (he considered him to be one of the most thought-provoking 
philosophers of the last decades of the twentieth century, which seemed to me a complete 
absurdity), and had done researches about him, even suspecting (as you know) to be his 
descendant. 


This should have provoked a very strong inner commotion in him: that the Hero of 
Non-Procreation could be his grandfather! | thought all this was nonsense until | read your letter 
(one of the most repulsive ones, | assure you), which weaved considerations about this obscure 
Julius von Kabra/Julio Cabrera ancestry, fruit of a morbid speculation only legitimized by a 
so-called “oracular” resource. 


The texts of Cabrera always seemed very well written to me, but they had something pompous 
in them. | liked your youthful and lighter texts more, which approached life with a pessimistic 
naturalness, with the mild pessimism of young people. Even for blaspheming and denigrating 
life. It was a strange experience: in reading your text (Considerations about the decision to 
create a new being), even in your harshest moments, | was able to have a calm and kind 
relationship with the negative ideas. (Another kind of seduction, for a change?) 


Julius, of course, never suspected the real reason for my systematic defense of your views, 
which | still find abhorrent. In our discussions at home (after putting the children to sleep), | was 
pleased to put myself on the side of the young man against the old philosopher, so admired by 
Julius. | confess that the fact that Cabrera committed suicide increased my dislike for him even 
more. You two seemed to admire him for the traits | most loathed. Julius began to mock me 
because | was putting myself on the side of the one that I, as a mother, should criticize. And he 
was right. All of that was a huge “make believe.” 


The situation was getting worse and worse throughout our conversations and discussions until it 
finally got to the current state that | can qualify as pitiful. Yes, Julius and | are going to get a 
divorce, and | would like you to know this, and your responsibility in this decision. Cabrera is 
dead, but you, fortunately, are alive. 


Julius was very fond of that aphorism of Cabrera, “The genetic difference” (the number 50 or 51, 
| do not remember, | do not have this idolatry for quotations that you both have, of remembering 
exactly the precise place of a text), where he said that the children could be beautiful, but, 
despite that, it was better not to have them. Sometimes he looked at Lucas and it seemed to me 
that he was internally saying to him: “You beautiful little thing, you were not supposed to be 
here!” As if it were some kind of mistake, a delivery at a wrong address. | knew he was deeply 
sorry. The book only gave him the vocabulary of his regret. 


Julius entered completely into the spirit of that book (| often had the impression that you wrote 
this book with him), and if he defended Cabrera’s point of view, it was to adjust this or that 
thought in detail but without any fundamental objection. The general feeling of the matter was 
accepted from the beginning, as if they were perfectly assimilated old thoughts. (I felt like 
Lysianne’s character in Querelle de Brest, in which abstention, like the crime, seemed to be an 
exclusive subject of men. | was excluded.) 


Suddenly, | felt like a perfect idiot floating between two kinds of discourse, one of them trying to 
show procreation as a crime, and the other as stupidity and accident. Neither of you, not even 
Julius in his quality of father, could at any moment attain the true meaning of the issue. At no 
time did you perceive the beauty of the union of two persons blessed by the arrival of children, 
the immensity of this sublime love, the total dedication to everything that constitutes the creation 
of a child as an absolutely essential part of existence. There was something missing in this 
barrage of considerations. 


| believe that both of you (Cabrera and you) convinced Julius that he is a fool and | ama 
criminal. Your idea (much criticized by Julius in his letters) that parents are criminals is the most 
repulsive thing | have read lately. But now | know you better, | Know your tenderness and your 
care, and | know that you do not really believe what you write, it is not possible that you do. 


When Julius began to write his first letters, | felt it was best to give him support, as | had already 
done with his other idiosyncrasies. He would show me everything he wrote while | tried to find 
your address. Until then, he knew other books by Cabrera (“Condemned Logic,” of 1987, the 
book on cinema and philosophy, whose title | cannot remember because it was translated in 
several different ways and, of course, “Project of Negative Ethics” and “Diary of a philosopher in 
Brazil’). But | had never read the texts on birth and procreation. These had disappeared 
throughout the 21st century, and you, unfortunately, exhumed them through your grandfather’s 
intellectual heritage. The excitement of Julius when he read those texts was immense and the 
arrival of the book coincided with Erika’s birthday, our youngest daughter. 


Now, with everything in crisis (and me being pregnant again), | see how much | have feigned 
during all this time of seemingly mild readings and discussions. When Julius was finally able to 
find out your address, | wish | had spoken to you before, to anticipate what was to come (a 
regretful father commenting on ideas of abstention and sending hugs from his wife!), but it was 
not possible. The first letters came into your hands before | could take a stand on everything 
that was happening. My agreements with your ideas before meeting you in person were mere 
strategies to get me away from the author of the “Project of Negative Ethics.” Nothing more. You 


should not have been excited. You did not have arguments that (as Julius naively thought) 
would be accepted “even by a mother.” 


| think he was very benign in the first letters. | tried to influence him, but he wrote like crazy. He 
did that in the middle of the night, when | was exhausted after a day spent with the children. | 
only ended up knowing the content of the new letters in the next day, and in some occasions (it 
happened a few times) he sent them before | could even look at them. | feared what had finally 
happened, that the exchange of letters would intensify the state of anxiety in which the book had 
already left him. 


At first, | had hoped that you would not respond to the letters. | confess that the first response 
(of maypril 29) relieved me a little for having nothing personal, merely commenting on Cabrera’s 
extravagant ideas. 


November 23, 2120 
(10:00 a.m.) 


Lucas and Erika are in the school camping, so | take this opportunity to write this letter all at 
once, in only one breath. | do not want to leave anything for later, when they return and demand 
everything from me, as | like them to do. Julius got up early and went to university, where he will 
stay until night. So | have all the time for myself. 


| confess that the harsh and distant tone of your letters about procreation made me extremely 
irritated. You really seemed to be someone who was angry to have been put into the world (and 
| wondered so much about your mother, about what she was like and how she had influenced 
your gloomy thought). Curious that Cabrera, despite giving me unpleasant ideas, wrote in a 
more elegant and literary style, as if trying to avoid frontal offenses. Maybe that is what first 
fascinated me in your prose. You put in harsh words what | most hated to hear, as kind of a 
challenge. 


On the other hand, reading your text “Considerations about the decision to create a new being” 
had disturbed me in a way that | myself could not understand. Your attempt to put yourself in the 
place of the child that was going to be born especially intrigued and seduced me. It was as if 
you yourself were in the situation of being brought into the world, you were that little and 
gracious baby worried about your future fate, a baby philosopher thinking before being born. 
That struck me as a charming literary fiction, despite its negative outcome. These texts almost 
put me in the attitude of talking to that baby (actually, with that non-being) with the utmost 
conviction to say to him: “Come here! Cheer up! Do not be fooled by philosophy! Decide to be 
born, you will not regret it!” 


It was as if | were meeting you in your own inaugural act, in your earliest origins. No two lovers 
ever went so far in their mutual knowledge, as if every love somehow followed the matrix of 
motherly love, the most sublime of all. | began to love you with all my powerful ultra-egoism: | 
wanted you to be born for me. | wanted to love you in the bosom of the second nothingness. 


| loved the poem of Augusto dos Anjos. A simple poem that proves nothing, that only makes 
one laugh. 


It was interesting to note how your cold, objective letters could awaken so many ideas and 
images in my husband, as if all this (the “asymmetry of birth,” the “lack of value of human life,” 
and nonsense like that) had been stuck in his throat for a long time, even in the experiences we 
had, in the trips we did together, even in the joy of seeing our children grow up. His defense of 
Cabrera’s point of view (to first show the lack of value of life and then the inconvenience of 
being born) launched me resolutely towards you. | was pleased that your dislike of life was 
something natural and direct, and not the product of a “structural” reflection. | was beginning to 
feel a strong desire to meet you in person. 


The first symptoms of the disaster were the impatience and irritation that Julius began to 
manifest when Lucas or Erika interrupted him in writing his letters. His tone, once sweet, 
became dry, almost harsh. The infrequent entrances of the children in the office, once so natural 
and greeted with affection, were gradually and subtly banned. There was not really a prohibition, 
but the children themselves acknowledged that they should no longer bother him. Not that he 
did not love them, on the contrary, he seemed to love them as never before. But it was a 
terminal and late love that came limping when it was all over. There was nothing wrong with the 
children and neither with me, but with him. | think he noticed that he was not really a father, and 
that he never would be. 


| was the one who suggested to him that we should invite you to come here once. The tea was 
just an excuse. We really wanted to meet you. | personally felt that many of your ideas would be 
clearer to me the moment | saw your face, learned the movements of your arms, the way you 
pick up a fork, and get up from a chair. How does a convicted abstinent, a pessimistic young 
man who refuses to reproduce, drink juice or open doors? Why did these ideas irritate me when 
they came from Julius or Cabrera, and now, in reading your letters, they began to fascinate me? 
In fact, | was anxious to ask if your desire to have no children should necessarily impoverish 
your sex life. But | Knew | could not ask you about it except in an indirect way. Paradoxically, the 
only way to do this was a face-to-face meeting here in our house. 


Of course, when we finally met (| do not even remember when the first time was, after so many 
encounters), you asked me why | had found your style to be so rough, since it was so natural for 
you. Ah, because of things like “The baptism of the child happens by its own tears (when not 
mixed with maternal feces and blood),” or “And while he no longer carelessly places his finger in 
the electrical outlet, he carelessly puts the penis in the vagina,” needles stuck in children and 
things like that, which at the same time disgusted me and interested me. It seemed to me that 
there must be a gentle human being behind all those vociferations (just as there was a 
despicable human being behind Cabrera’s elegant prose, who would never allow himself a dirty 
word). 


Sometimes you were not exactly rude, but just cynical and disloyal. This attracted me 
immensely, as when you wrote: “If they want to procreate, then procreate, but tell the children 
the truth, and not that stupid little story to try to hide the truly motivating ultra-egoism.” | am, 


therefore, this ultra-egoist who wants her children for herself, for her full accomplishment and 
pleasure. Yes, | am, and this thought never seemed so sensual to me, so absolutely possessive. 
It was as if you were some kind of forbidden child, born at an inopportune time, vociferating his 
revolt against my self-admitted ultra-egoism. | once read somewhere: “Your children are not 
yours, they are children of life”; but precisely because they are children of life they are deeply 
mine. 


That is why | did not like at all that you compared me with your grandmother, who also likes your 
writing. 


| also began to wonder, with Julius, about your age; and the thought of you being extremely 
young, almost a child, left me in a state of total disruption. My husband never knew how erotic 
the text where he said this to you could be: “I am suspecting that you might have, at most, twice 
the age of my children, or even less. A precocious philosopher! ... You are an enigma...A 
boy editor?” He saw (and made me see) that your texts were naive, clumsy, juvenile, very 
juvenile, a mild, gracious, almost acceptable pessimism. 


At one point, Julius suspected something about my insistence on meeting you. “Do you not think 
it is premature to invite him to dinner?” | thought he’d rather finish all the letters before meeting 
you in person, not knowing (and how would he know’) that the end of the process would 
interdict any dinner after the last letter was sent. My vehement defenses of your views became 
so suspicious that | began, against my nature, to defend some of Cabrera’s ideas, like that of 
the unacceptable nature of any human life. (| got that far!) He often placed a veiled invitation at 
the end of his letters (and even the promise of a present), as if he wanted to postpone any real 
meeting indefinitely. 


It was a crazy idea, but sometimes | thought he did not want me to know you. | noticed this, for 
example, in the particular way in which he sent you the letters. He showed them to me without 
shame, but when he put them in the envelope, he preferred to be alone. He never told me 
where he sent them, nor did he ever ask me to put them in the post office. | totally ignored the 
fate of these letters. 


That letter of yours about the plausible extinction of humanity was decisive! It was such an 
abominable text that it was, after all, irresistible. It was from this moment onwards that | began 
to do my own research to discover your whereabouts. 


November 23, 2120 
(2:00 p.m, after lunch) 


Curious sensation of eating lunch alone (| also gave time off for the employees), of being alone, 
of having no family, no husband, no children . . . a feeling of not being born. Strange that an 
empty house (not simply empty, but empty of the people who inevitably occupy it in daily life) 
can offer (perhaps you do not know) a splendid image of the abstention of procreation, a home 
for your philosophy. 


On another day like today, alone at home, | entered Julius’s office and sought your address 
everywhere. As | had suspected, it was well kept on the desk, locked, and | could not force the 
lock without everything being discovered. | did not understand myself when | asked myself why | 
did not just ask Julius for the address. What could happen? That he flatly denies it? But | would 
have to give a good reason. It would be embarrassing for both of us. Perhaps | should insist on 
the convenience of inviting you to dinner, but | could once again receive Julius’s kind, but strict 
refusal. | did not know what to do. 


During this time interval, Julius gave you my name, “Laura Cristiana (curious that | never told 
you my wife’s name),” and that seemed lascivious to me. (Now | felt like the protagonist of 
Contempt, by Moravia/Godard.) The first step was taken. On the days when Julius wrote about 
procreation in the lower classes, a unique opportunity appeared. He was being invited to lecture 
at a college, and when they called him from there, he had already left the office and Lucas 
answered the phone in the living room. It was a long call. While he was stuck on the phone, 
writing down the details, | had all the time in the world to enter the office and peer into the open 
desk; it took me only a few minutes to find your address (which, like all the addresses of 
Brasilia, looked more like an encrypted key). 


Now you had my name, and me, your address. The letters kept coming and going but now 
everything was different. In those days, you sent, with some delay, that horrible missive about 
Julius’s possible Cabrerian ancestry. We had already met once, in circumstances | do not need 
to remind you of. You were shocked when | first approached you. | was very formal and said that 
we wanted to welcome you into our house (I tried to reduce your astonishment by informing that 
many writers had already visited us in the last years). But | also said that Julius never felt ready 
to receive you, that he seemed to be anxious to finish commenting on all your texts, and that it 
would be best if he did not know of our meeting at all. | do not remember if | said all this in the 
first or second (or the eighth) encounter. 


Many of my suspicions, however, were confirmed. You showed yourself to be a sensitive and 
shy person, far from your abusive and mocking texts. During the period of our meetings, nothing 
had noticeably changed in your epistolary exchange with Julius, and you have honored the 
promise not to tell him anything about me. But in the sixth meeting (it seems to me) | finally 
asked the crucial question. Your frugal and humorous answer was, “No, Laura Cristiana, | am 
not sophosexual, like Cabrera; | act, | perform. | do not abstain from pleasure, only from creating 
children.” From then onwards, you proceeded well beyond my name; you no longer had to 
name me. Your letters were becoming more scattered. You ended up being a passive receiver. 
Julius finished his comments and you finished yours with me. 


| fully agree with Julius when he speaks, in the last letters, of your “metaphysical charity.” He 
does not know that his wife physically lived that same charity. In spite of your immense love for 
non-beings, you were perfectly able to love a being. During the elaboration of the last letters, | 
was no longer capable of any lucid comment, even if | feigned so. Julius interprets my silences 
as a deep sorrow because of all this epistolary situation, without suspecting anything. He thinks 
| want a third child from him, when, in fact, | am cheerful to be getting the first one from you, the 
first and last, | know that very well. (You do not even need to say anything.) 


| Know your “moral mapping of procreation” well, and | know how | am situated in it. | acted 
recklessly, | am imposing existence on someone, | do not know if they will be suicidal and | do 
not care; | exercise an intergenerational tyranny on them, | force them into a mortal existence, | 
condemn them to witness our own deaths. They will have to buy the whole package. | am, 
therefore, an ultra-egoistic procreator, | send them to the second nothingness, | use them as an 
object and fetish, | expose them to the hostility of others. Nevertheless, | love them with all my 
human love and | know they will be very much like the little baby of your illustration, who already 
looks like you. 


| do not like how Julius treats our children now. He seems to increasingly fear and distance 
himself from them. Throughout this painful and denigrating correspondence, he showed me his 
true nature. | prefer a non-coherent procreator than a regretful father. And, surely, my pregnancy 
will become more and more evident. The situation, as they say, is unsustainable. 


They called me from school and Lucas and Erika will be arriving in a few minutes. Julius will 
have dinner with colleagues and will return late. | must have a serious conversation with him. | 
furtively fold these pages and keep them to myself. Not these, these you will not publish in the 
third edition of that disgusting book, so different from you, my beloved Thiago, my new and 
authentic love. 


Laura Cristiana von Kabra. 
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